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An Uninspired Advertisement 


ERE I sit at home before my typewriter with Mr. Mathieu's second, or 

is it his third, telegram before me asking me to “‘please rush your 
December ad,’’ and I can’t think of any satisfactory way of writing all I'd like 
to say. No inspiration! Manuscripts from my writers lie here before me, 
inviting my inspection; I'd rather read them than write an advertisement; but 
I’ve reserved this space to talk about my work once a month; I’ve got to get 
off a bit of copy before I receive Mr. Business Manager's fourth wire! 


When my writers report ‘‘no inspiration,” ‘‘not a brain in my head,” 
I tell them: ‘‘Be yourself! Write the truth! Simply write what you know 
and you'll attain the charm of sincerity at least.’’ I'll take my own medicine. 
I'll just tell you what's on my mind. 


[ have helped hundreds of struggling writers find happiness and success 
in their work—$10,000 worth of sales for them in one year—and I think 
I can help you if you'll give me a chance. There are many, oh, many other 
things I'd like to do in this life—produce plays, write beautiful piano music, 
exhibit my portrait photographs of children, raise prize-winning roses, play 
golf in the seventies instead of the eighties—but I most of all covet the reputa- 
tion of being the most competent and friendly guide to literary workers in the 
whole wide world. If I didn’t think I could do more for fiction writers for the 
fees I have to charge than any one else, I’d be very unhappy. In fact, I'd do 
something about it. 


It’s difficult to describe just that element in my literary coaching which 
I think sets it apart from and above that of others. You'll find it in many 
hundreds of letters written me by my collaborators from far and wide, but they 
are too personal and confidential to be printed and you don’t want to read 
them. ‘Testimonials these days are passé. 


No writer can learn anything from his inferior. Your critic must under- 
stand the world in which we live, must know people, be able to deal with the 
man behind the manuscript as well as the manuscript. 


Any enterprising person with editorial experience and a telephone can 
sell manuscripts. “To do this and besides be a leading authority on matters 
of literary technique, a teacher with a passion for helping others—that is the 
kind of literary coach to tie to, that is what I want most of all to be. 


Do you want to hear more? Send mea story to read ($5 each, minimum 
of 5,000 words; $1 a thousand above that) or let me send you my 
pamphlet, ‘“‘How I Work With Writers.’’ It’s free. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier’s; Author, Authoritative “Narrative Technique’”’ ; 
Special Lecturer on “Psychology of Human Interest,’’ Columbia University; 
Author of Stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc., etc. 


342 Madison Avenue, New ‘ork City 
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AmproseE Bierce 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of biography have 
been published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout 
his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers 
only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he 
brought this volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities— 
his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


All of. ‘‘He gave all of his property.”” The words Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
are contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who call 
Omit the preposition. a political office a “‘chair."” ‘‘Gubernatorial chair’ 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense “ good enough for them. So is hanging. 


of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: ‘‘All went but him.” 
It is not a preposition and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. All went but he. 
The natives killed all but him. Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of 
Executed. ‘‘The condemned man was executed.’’ some wearisome discourse. It is no better than 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is the breadthy, or thicknessy. 
sentence that is executed. 
Fail. ‘‘He failed to note the hour.”” That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. 


oe eS ee See Soe Self-confessed. ‘‘A self-confessed assassin.”” Self 
“ . F is superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, is 
absurd. ‘‘At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account of it we scream too. 


Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 
if you can find them. 


falling stone cannot fail to strike you, for it does pss 

not try; but a marksman firing at you may fail 4 

to hit you. Shades for Shade. ‘‘Shades of Noah! how it 
Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we rained!’ ‘‘O shades of Caesar!’’ A shade is a 

should say, also, ‘“‘got dead’’ for died; one expres- departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one to 

sion is as good as the other. each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


$1 Price Reduced to One Dollar $1 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce 
the former low price. Don’t bother to make out a check. Simply enclose a dollar bill 
at our risk. The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
students, ‘““Write It Right’’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 
he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge 
of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital 
concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for 
use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. There is no substitute 
for this book; there is none like it. All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles 
many a merry evening is passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word values, 
while, at the same time, the young student receives the best kind of training in 
clear thinking. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classifications are presented: history, 
reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


37 East 28th Street WALTER NEALE, Publisher New York 
1 
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Dear Epitor: 
Harold Hersey announces that he is now 
the publisher of the following magazines: 
The American Autopsy—A Quarterly of 
Inquiry and Examinations. 

The Dance Magazine—A Monthly Maga- 
zine Concerning Itself with Personalities 
and Events in the Dance World. 

Model Airplane News—A Monthly 
Magazine of Interest to Model Makers and 
*Airplane Enthusiasts. 

Courtroom Stories—A Monthly Maga- 
zine of Articles about Famous Trials of 
Today and Yesterday. 

Gangster Stories—A Monthly Magazine 
of Complete Novels and Stories. 

The following magazines are 
every other month: 

Racketeer Stories, Gangland Stories, Out- 


published 





laws of the West, Headquarters Stories, 
Speed Stories, Front Page Stories, New 
York Stories, Ghost Stories. 

Complete Gang Novel Magazine—Pub- 
lished nine times a year. 


Goop Story MaGAZINE Co., INC., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Since some Hersey magazines follow the 
public’s fads and fancies it is best to query 
the editor before doing extensive work—Ep. 


Dear Evrtor: 

News Story is looking for extraordinary fact 
stories on which photographs are available. 

The field of true stories which we desire is large, 
embracing stories of love, adventure, mystery, de- 
tective, sports, etc. Big names are wanted in the 
characters portrayed. The love story of a famous 
beauty, the adventures of a noted explorer, the 
cleverness of detectives in prominent cases are the 
basis of stories must likely to be accepted. 

Actual names and photographs must be used, for 
News-Story will contain no fiction. 

In construction, stories must follow fiction forms, 
with the suspense sustained and the climax usually 
coming at the end of the story. Fictionized fact 
stories are our need. And we must know whether 
photographs are available before acceptance. 

Writers of stories for News Story are required 
to file, with the stories submitted, affidavits de- 
claring that the facts sets forth in the stories are 

















ago. 


know how much that means to the writer. 


in actual writing. And again, 
beginning on the deck is excellent. 


my first story. 


stories.” 
had criticized for the author a year ago. 


What are your writing problems? 
sonally and I'll tell you the truth. 


much you pay. 


552 Riverside Drive, 


FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION—QUALITY vs. QUANTITY 


I have just had a visit from a New England writer who began work with me a few days 
He wanted to shake hands and say ‘‘Hello’”’ because “‘I’ve received more help from your 
first two letters than I did from my entire work with my former critic.”’ 

“Many thanks for your promptness in revision,” 
With me, being held in suspense is simply fatal. 
I often felt I expended as much energy adapting to my former teacher's delays as I did 
thanks for your excellent criticism. 

And I like your plotting of the Bermuda material.”’ 

A Southern client writes to tell me that my criticism enabled him to “get ‘by’ with 
Sold it and got the money and spent the money.” 
magazine to which I submitted five manuscripts by my writers has just told me that while 
there was no final decision, due to business problems, ‘‘We are going to use several of your 
And the other day I picked up a smooth paper magazine and discovered a story I 


Why not discuss them with me? 
I work with only a small number of writers, but I help 
my clients get sales because I’m selling my own stories (one is now on the stands) and no 
hasty, verbose and long-delayed criticisms go out of my office. 
for you to compare the help I give with that you can find anywhere else no matter how 


Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 words or less and $1 per thousand words thereafter. 
Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month (more after January Ist). 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in Literary, Illustrated 
and All-Fiction Magazines 






Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







writes an Eastern client. ‘‘You don’t 






Your suggestion for 







The editor of a new 










Ili write you per- 








Remember, I am always glad 











New York City 
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true. When possible, it is advisable to get in 
touch with the editor before writing a story for 
this magazine. If this is done, it may avert useless 
work on a story already under preparation by 
another writer. 

Only on rare occasions should stories run more 
than 5,000 words; in two-part stories or serials 
the installments should be in 5,000 or 6,000 words. 

At present our rate will be one cent a word 
on publication, with additional payment for photo- 
graphs. 

Yours very truly, 
Percy L. TrusseE tt, 
News Story Magazine, 

305 E. 46th St., New York City. 





Dear Epiror: 


_ Amazing Stories is a monthly magazine exclu- 
sively devoted to a scientific fiction of the early 
H. G, Wells and Jules Verne type. Stories must 
contain: 


iB Plausible science of the future based on the 
latest scientific findings. 


2. Story value—unique plot, woven around the 
scientific theory. 


F The length ranges from 3,000 to 15,000 words 
for short stories, 15,000 to 30,000 words for novel- 
ets, and up to 85,000 words for serials. 

We pay one-half cent per word on publication. 
Occasional scientific verse is used. 

Amazing Stories Quarterly—Requirements for 
the stories printed in the Quarterly are the same 
as for the monthly, except that no serials are 
used. Maximum book length stories run to 80,000 
words. 

Miriam Bourne, Editor, 
Teck Publishing Co., 
350 Hudson St., New York City. 


This organization, a Macfadden subsidiary, also 
publishes Radio News, Wild West Stories and 
Complete Novel Magazine, and Complete Detective 
Novel.—Ep. 


Dear Epitor: 
It may be of interest to you to learn that, 
In response to my letter in your magazine 
stating the Trade Journal Guild could use 
various trade journal material, I received 
replies from 32 different states, and from 
a number of writers of national reputa- 
ton, 
I desire to thank you for your courtesy 
in stating our needs and might say that we 
are still open for factual business stories of 
various kinds. Specific queries will be an- 
swered in detail. The Guild is simply a 
clearing heuse for writers of trade journal 
material. 
Hucu Kine Harris, Editor, 

Trade Journal Guild, 1420 Sherman St. S.E. 

Garnd Rapids, Michigan. 


THE Forum 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


TRAINING WRITERS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
FOR TWELVE YEARS 


OR 12 YEARS Palmer Institute of Authorship 
has been showing writers how to write for a 
profit. Many of the most famous and highly paid 
writers in the United States have endorsed Palmer 
Institute. 
Julie M. Lippmann, well-known contributor to 
Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly and other important 
ee magazines, writes: Your method 
appears to me not only inspiring, 
but of the greatest possible bene- 
fit... 1 heartily recommend your 
courses; to the student eagerly 
BE starting out... and to the author 
already arrived but in need, at times, of anew 
impetus best obtained through contact with other 
alert and highly specialized intelligences. 


fuss O Lipper 


Let us help you find out whether you can write suc- 
cessfully. If we accept your stories for sale you may be 
sure the odds are very favorable that you will success- 
fully place your manuscripts. Among our graduate 
students are David K. Drummond, H. Stewart Sarr, 
Lieut. Commander Roman J. Miller, and Arthur J. 
Burks, who are making from $100 to $1000 a month 
with their Palmer trained talents. Such well-known 
writers as Jesse Lynch Williams, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton and Frederick Stuart 
Greene have expressed their confidence in the Palmer 
Institute to train writers successfully. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“WRITERS’ MARKETS AND METHODS” 


“Writers’ Markets and Methods” is one of the oldest 
and most authoritative writer's services today. Edited by 
William David Ball, it contains fact articles by success- 
ful writers, criticisms and the latest, most up-to-date 
market information. It is as important to writers as the 
monthly stock market reports are to investors. 

We have made arrangements with Mr. Ball to furnish 
every one who sends in the coupon with a free copy of 
this magazine. 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW! 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Dept.15-A PALMER BLDG., HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
Send me my FREE copy of “‘Writers’ M & M’’, and with no 
obligation on my part, complete information about Fiction 
Writing [ } Photoplay Writing [ ] English Expression [ ] 
Developing Ability by Psychology [{ ] 





Name 


Address 








AGE: over 17 { } under 17[ ] 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States. U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 


Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year — 


nati, Ohio, under the Act 
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Collaboration Fees 
(With Mss.) 

20 cents per hundred 

words. Poetry, 5 cents 

a line. 








Criticism Fees 
(with Mss.) 
10 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 


a line. 














Typing Fees 
(With Mss.) 
5 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 
a line. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


OF MY SERVICES THAN THAT 
CLIENTS COME BACK AGAIN 
AND AGAIN — 


COLLABORATION that skillfully revises 
your script and then types it ready for 
submittance. 


CRITICISM that not only tells you what 
is wrong with your story but how you 
can properly rewrite it. 


TYPING that is neat, accurate and revises 
minor errors. 


GUARANTEE: I! personally guarantee that every manuscript 
submitted for my Collaboration or Criticism Services receives 
my exclusive attention until ready for typing. 


nth 2 WATE 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE, Montville, New Jersey 
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Dear Epitor: 

We are pleased to announce the appear- 
ance of The Scholastic Review, a monthly 
magazine for high school students, with the 
Xmas number. 

Gregory M. D’allesio has been appointed 
editor. Offices are maintained at 30 Irving 
Place, New York City. 

We are in the market for success and 
inspiration stories from 1,000 to 3,000 
words in length, that might appeal to boys 
of high school age. Our rates are 1% and 
lc per word, payable on publication. 

Tue Scuorastic Review, 

30 Irving Place, New York City. 





DEAR Epitor: 

We are buying nothing in the open mar- 
ket at the present time, all our needs being 
taken care of by a group of local writers. 
We would appreciate your passing this in- 
formation along to your readers. 

Our magazines are—Thrilling Adven- 
tures, Thrilling Love, Thrilling Detective. 

METROPOLITAN MaGazinEs, INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York City. 





Dear Epitor: 

I am gradually getting into the selling game 
and am very much thrilled whenever I receive 
an acceptance and check, and nowadays they are 
not so far apart. The Christian Herald World, 
of Boston, purchased two short stories from me. 
I saw their market notice in Writrr’s DicEst. 

True Experiences had a market note in WRITER’s 
Dicest for 5,000-word stories, which I followed 
up to sell “When the Heart Speaks,” which they 
published in their September issue. Macfadden 
Pub. Co, are wonderful people to deal with, and 
pay 2c a word. 

I am now writing a novel. Your own editor 
knows when I began to write, as I wrote him the 
first letter I ever wrote an editor two years ago. 

Mrs. Vircinia L. Haart, 
Columbus, Mo. 





Dear Eprror: 

I began my magazine writing nineteen months 
ago and sold my first story to the first magazine 
to which it was submitted, a 5,000-word mystery 
story, to Detective Story Magazine. Since then 
I have written and sold about fifty stories and 
articles for somewhere in the vicinity of $10,000 
total, and intend to do better next year. For the 
present, I admit, I’m shooting for the cash rather 
than the Nobel Prize. All good wishes to you 
and your associates. 

Frep H. THompson, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


THE Forum 
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os There’s the germ of a story 
‘in this picture. What can 
you do with it? What couldn’t 
you do with it if you were a 
newspaper-trained writer? 


What makes a salable story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve-— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural-born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. ‘‘Maybe I haven't got it in me’’ brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “‘salable 
stuff’ is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 


writing. 
An inspiring reproduction of 
a big - city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a course 
of training based on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
The essence of this method is to start and keep you writing 
in your own home on your own time. Your work is 
watched, edited and guided just as if you were working 
for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New York 
newspaper men are in direct charge of your instruction. 
Working on definite assignments . . . talking things over 
(by mail) with old-timers . . . trying, failing—then suc- 
ceeding .. . writing, writing, writing ... a man soon finds 
himself and his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 
ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for 
the training you need. Send in the coupon and get it. 
Fill it out and return it to us. Our editors will analyze 
it for you and tell you exactly what it shows. It’s free; 
there’s no obligation. Send the coupon now. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


— eee 8 





| Newspaper Institute of America 1 
[ 1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—December. ] 
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VITAL STATISTICS 
Births 


All-Western, 100 5th Ave., New York City. A 
Dell publication. Prompt report, good rates. 
Broadcasting, semi-monthly radio magazine. Pub- 

lished in Washington. 

Crime Detective Magazine is one of the two new 
ones published by Popular Publications, Inc., 
New York City. 

Epworth Highroad combines the present monthly 
Epworth Era and the weekly High Road. It 
will be a monthly for young people. 

Intercollegiate Sports, a weekly edited by R. E. 
Copeland at 6 East 39th St., New York City. 
A sport magazine for college people; slick paper, 
9x12. Should be an excellent market; very high- 
class quality action photographs of college stars 
and authoritative articles on college sports. Use 
sophisticated cover as compared to “pretty girl 
type.” Two colors. 

Newspaper Adventure Stories, quarterly fiction 
magazine. Uses satirical cartoons that thumb an 
ironical nose at the newspaper business. Stories, 
however, more or less tend to convey the im- 
pression that newspaper reporters lead adven- 
turesome, exciting lives. Quality action fiction 
used. Ben Hecht’s “The Front Page” is typical 
of the kind of quality action fiction wanted. 
Lengths anywhere from four to six thousand 
words. Also shorts of 200 words giving inside 
humorous information on news stories or scoops 
of the past. These shorts must be authentic and 
name names. Edited by Aron M. Mathieu. Pub- 
lished by Writer’s DicEstT. 


WrRITER’s DIGEsT 


Thrilling Detective, 570 7th Ave., New York City. 


Popularity Magazine, address unknown. Francis 
Steele, Editor. To contain dramatic stories of 
adventure, romance, humor, social problems, and 
mystery. 

School Management, to be published by Parents’ 
Magazine, 255 4th Ave., New York City. For 
school superintendents, principals, architects, and 
professors. 

Skylines, “the air travel guide,” to be published 
from Chicago. For the air traveling general 
public. 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, monthly ; published 
at Newark, N. J., for five and ten-cent store 
managers. 

Thrilling Detective, monthly magazine of crime and 
detective fiction. N. L. Pines, Editor, New 
York City. 

Underworld Romances is the second of the two 
new Popular Fiction Publication magazines. 
New Stories is a resumé of important nationally 

known news events graphically told. 

Front Page Stories, published by Harold Hersey, 
is a pulp paper gangster-melodramatic-action 
magazine in which the newspaper reporter is 
the central character. 


Deaths 


Furniture News, suspended. 
Talk, suspended. 
What’s On the Air, temporarily suspended. 





“You win. 
ending—a contract.” 


your own slant. 


Review, etc. 


your material now on hand. 


me some of your material. 


1200 Springhill Avenue, 





Let the Verdict Be Based on 
the Evidence! 


“Your service cost me $3, the story sold for $100.” 
It was your revision of my novel in manuscript that brought the matter to the happy 


“Beyond a doubt you have worked this writing business down to a fine point and I am profiting by 
your knowledge and experience to the tune of substantial checks every month.” 


I receive just such true stories with their happy endings every day. 


I am especially interested in finding writers whom I can coach in writing and placing short stories, 
articles, features for syndicates, books of essays, memoirs, and above all novels. 
essays such as appear in The Atlantic, Forum, Yale Review, Harper's, American Mercury, together with a 
wide variety of lesser magazines of high standard as The Midland, Prairie Schooner, Frontier, The 
New Yorker, and many others is the kind that brings success because it goes down to the facts in the case. 


Special attention given to coaching in book-lengths. 
moreover, there are divers opportunities in offering book length manuscripts. J 
material that magazine editors will not so much as read, furthermore, in book lengths you may establish 


My own work has appeared in Atlantic, Century, Yale Review, Bookman, Plain Talk, North American 
The work of my clients appears in American Mercury, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Cosmopolitan, Forum, and other high class magazines. 

There is a way to know what to write, how to write it, where to sell it, and to find out the value of 
Friends, teachers, family mean well by praising your work. 
that you need. What is essential is the assurance of literary authority. 
This puts you under no obligation to me. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


My help on stories and 


One successful book means literary independence; 
i Publishers of books use 


The Century Co. publishes my novels. 


But it is not praise 
Write me about your efforts and send 
The cost of my service is modest. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Addenda 


Far East Adventure Stories resumes with the 
November issue. 

Mind Magic continues as My Self. 

Motion Picture Classic continues as Movie Classic. 

Plain Talk appears in new size. Formerly owned 
by Radio Science Publications, it is now operated 
by Morris A. Bealle and edited from Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Popular Magazine merged with Complete Stories. 
Street and Smith. 

Theater Guild Magazine has been taken over by a 
professional publisher, John Hanrahan Pub. Co., 
on behalf of the Theater Guild. It will be edited 
as a general magazine of the theater, impartial 
in its articles, and will show the theater both 
here and abroad. 


Some of the information above has been taken 
from Periodica, published by the Mayfair Agency. 





Changing Trends 


The first serious attempt to satirize the movies 
in a popular way appeared on the newsstands last 
month. Hullabaloo, published by the Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., 100 Fifth Ave, New York City, 
resembles more or less its strident big brother, 
Ballyhoo. 

Most typical cartoon shows a petting pair in 
a luxurious alcove of a palatial movie theater 
caught in the act. The man is explaining to the 
usker who had intruded and is pointing the way 
to the theater proper. The man says: “Oh, we 
didn’t come for the show.” 

Hullabaloo announces itself as bi-monthly. It 
will use satirical art, jokes, and sketches concern- 
ing the movies. 

The second straw in the wind last month was 
the announcement from Fawcett of their newest 
idea: The Mechanical Package Magazine. The 
magazine is sealed within a flat cardboard box. 
Inside the box are numerous inexpensive items 
for mechanically-minded peuple, including a ruler, 
an electric motor, a durium record, small tools, 
and all kinds of commercial literature from dif- 
ferent manufacturers. The newsstand distribution 
is 100,000. The text concerns itself with inven- 
tions, model making, shop ideas, and all kinds of 
“kinks” for mechanically-minded people. Address: 
529 South Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. Other 
Fawcett magazines are Screen Book, Hollywood, 
Screen Play, Startling Detective Adventures, 
Movie Album, True Confessions, How To Build It, 
Modern Mechanics and Inventions, Triple-X West- 
ern, Battle Stories, Golfer and Sportsman, Flying 
Manual, and Short Cuts to Par Golf. 





Commercial Service Company, 171 Madison Ave., 
New York City, buys trade journal information 
concerning new stores opening up, changes in 
ownership, fire losses, etc., when they relate to a 
special class of industries, including automotive 
supply houses, bakery retailers, book retailers, 
hotels, tailors, tobacco retailers, women’s furnish- 
ing retailers, etc. Write C. F. Golling, President, 
if you are interested in sending in reports on local 
business conditions in your locality. Payment, 
50c to 75c per report, which can only be made on 
a special blank supplied by the ccmpany to able 
trade journalists. 
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Beginners 


Only 
ax. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


(GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number. 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. | 





| This pate me under no obligation. | 
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Nominal Fees—Deducted r Placement 


We operate an international literary agency 
in close contact with all American markets 
and with large European markets eager for 
American material. We represent British and 
American writers of international reputation. 

Book-length manuscripts of all types 
receive the benefit of a low standard fee of 
$10 for reading, revision advice, and place- 
ment service. 

Short stories of every length receive de- 
tailed criticism and exhaustive market con- 
sideration for the nominal fee of $1.00. 
Poems and short articles of all types receive 
the same detailed service at half the short 
story rates. 

Our advice is not given by printed form 
or perfunctory paragraph, but is the result of 
our intimate knowledge of sales conditions 
and present editorial requirements. 

There is no additional charge for editing. 
The fee for American sales is 10%; for 
foreign sales, 15%. Criticism fees are de- 
ducted from our commissions when material 
is sold, even though our advice made the 
sale possible. 

Beginning January 1st, 1932, our rates 
will be slightly increased. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 









WrRriTeEr’s DIGEsT 








Dear Epitor: 

On page two of the October Digest I 
noticed that McClure’s newspaper syndi- 
cate were buying short stories. Two days 
later I mailed them a story. Eleven days 
later, I received a letter from Roland Phil- 
lips, accepting the story and inviting me to 
send him others. I call this service. 









ALFRED RENFRO, 
Hollywood, Calif. 













Another Poet Goes Commercial 


To muck and stone his neck is bowed, 
My Pegasus of star and cloud; 

His coat is spattered thick with mire, 
His silver hoofs are dull. For hire 

Is Pegasus the swift, and he 

Will trot for him who has the fee. 
Although his fiery eye is dim, 

You'll find him sound in wind, and limb, 
A horse of even and sedate 
Behavior... “at the usual rate.” 

























EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfils its Promise 
(THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU edited over 1000 book manuscripts for New York 


Publishers; attended to detail work on 


notes, appendices and indices; read final page proofs on over 1500 books under the imprint of 
40 publishers; and consulted with and edited and revised for over 300 individuals, in the 


past ten years. 


Since January 1, 1931, we have reported on over 400 manuscripts, from 150 authors in 
America, Austria, Australia, Africa, England, France, and Norway; have sold to Good House- 


keeping, Weird Tales, Brooklyn Home 


Syndicate, King Features Syndicate, Inc.; and short plays for Radio production. Results count. 

We insist that every manuscript submitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before 
it is presented to the proper markets. Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not 
sent to a long list of editors in a hit-or-iniss fashion. The requirements and changes in policy 
of purchasing editors are studied by our sales manager. The manuscript is delivered only to 
editors who are in the market for that particular type of story or article. 

Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. Radio sketches, $1. Estimates given on 
book-length manuscripts. Editorial charges, $2 an hour. Sales Commiissions, ten per cent. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


136 EAST 36 STREET, NEW YORK 
Hollywood and London Branches 
MINNIE HOOVER LINTON E. LINTON CRAWFORD ESTHER SAMPSON 
Director 


Paris and Oslo Connections 


these books, such as prefaces, bibliographies, foot- 


Journal, Travel, Parents, the World, Graphic 


Radio Sales Manager 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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Wandering Journalists 


Y plan was the age-old one of going 

from port to port until I reached 

strange lands which I would write 
up and photograph. Then I would mail the 
articles to magazines and newspapers. As 
this kind of stories would be accepted at 
once and gratefully, I would continue hap- 
pily on my adventurous journalistic path. It 
all seemed so simple, indeed. However, any- 
body who has tried this sort of thing, 
knows for certain that it isn’t. 


Following the traditional manner of all 
adventurers, I had no money. And having 
no money there was difficulty in going 
from port to port. When one travels with- 
out money, there are three ways to con- 
sider how to do it; first, as a stow-away, 
which usually ends up with a kick in the 
pants from the first mate’s heavy boot—if 
not a sojourn in the nearest jail; second, 
as a work-away or regular seaman which 
has both its advantages and disadvantages ; 
third, if you are lucky enough to have a 
friend among the captains, as a free pas- 
senger—a decidedly preferable way to the 
other two. 

I wanted to go to China. 

I was not lucky enough to sail as a pas- 
senger, and so one cold December morning 
several years ago, I sailed on a Swedish 
tramp steamer from San Francisco for 
Australia. My job was the meanest one on 


board, the cook’s help. When we—thirty- 
six days later—arrived in Australia, the 
cook announced to the captain that I was 
“no good” and did not earn my money. I 
was fired. 

In Sydney I wrote and sold a few sto- 
ries to the local papers, earning barely 
enough to pay my board bill, but condi- 
tions in Australia were very depressed. 
Luckily for me, I found that the ship on 
which I had worked my way over, was still 
in the harbor. After the sixth or seventh 
drink the captain signed me on as a work- 
away without salary and probably pocketing 
my pay without remorse. The cook had not 
been consulted and I never forget his wrath, 
seeing me again on board as his assistant. 

And so I arrived in Japan. 

At this particular time, Japan had been 
given too much publicity. The tourist bu- 
reaus had seen to this. Besides, a for- 
eigner generally stands very little chance to 
sell any material to the local papers. Also 
the payment does not buy many meals. I 
wrote stories for $2.50 and $5 each and was 
considered lucky to get that much. The 
checks from America and Europe were 
too slow in coming in, and finally I had to 
move away from my lodgings in the tradi- 
tional manner—minus my belongings. 

I ended up in Hong Kong, but here my 
luck turned. 
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I joined Chinese pirates. When, after 
eight months, I emerged from their haunts, 
sick in body but rich in experience, the 
silver linings of my journalistic skies were 
glowing as bright as they could. Frankly, 
I had joined up with the pirates in a des- 
perate mood of doing something utterly un- 
usual, dangerous, and worthwhile to write 
about, something to make my editors sit up 
and take notice. I had done all that. The 
result has been both books and numerous 
newspaper articles. I had the fortune to es- 
cape from my pirate friends with a batch 
of exceptionally good and unusual photo- 
graphs. My stories from the Orient were 
now in demand, and I considered that my 
“Journalistic birth pains” were over. Hav- 
ing this experience back of me, I should like 
to give my fellow writer-adventurers a few 
words of advice. 

Here is the way matters usually happen. 

Having Janded in a “strange port” and 
having rested after the hardships on board, 
unless you are at once deported by the au- 
thorities as an undesirable, you sit down to 
write your first article. It is a good article 
and the photo-postcards you have bought at 
the nearest store are excellent as illustra- 
tions. They just seem to fit your story— 
you have seen to that. Then you mail your 
article, and now you start to count the 
days when your remittance is expected to 
arrive. If you are somewhere in the Ori- 
ent or South Seas it will probably take sixty 
to ninety days from the date you mailed 
your article. The little money you earned 
as a seaman is rapidly melting away while 
you wait and you get hungrier and hungrier. 

As to that, so do the landlord, the Chinese 
laundry man, and the one hundred and one 
people who in the meantime have managed 
to get claims on you and your journalistic 
tranquillity. You have written a dozen more 
stories, of course, and shipped them all off 
with ‘the request to have your checks mailed 
to you, “at once, please, as you expect to 
leave these shores for more interesting 
parts of the Orient.” Meanwhile you sit 
and wait. So do the landlord, the laundry 
man, the tailor, etc. 


After sixty to ninety days—as you ex- 
pected—things actually begin to happen. 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 














Your returned manuscripts with the rejec- 
tion slips give you little comfort. One edi- 
tor writes you that he accepts the story 
(hooray!) and that your check will follow 
on the next mail (blah!), which means at 
least another thirty day’s waiting. Two or 
more editors have accepted the rest of your 
material to be paid upon publication. 

The latter custom is most exasperating to 
a vagabonding journalist. 

In the meantime the single arrived check 
is of little comfort to the poor writer. There 
stands the landlord, the laundry man, the 
tailor, and in the background looms the 
harassing phantom of the local jail. Some 
of these “strange lands” throw debtors in 
prison. As a direct consequence of all this, 
the adventuring journalist has a bad recep- 
tion and an equally bad advance-reputation 
among his fellow countrymen in the particu- 
lar town he is visiting. 

There are again three ways out of his 
troubles (1) to get a job—which is not 
very easy to do; (2) to obtain a loan from 
a friend, to tie him over “while he waits”— 
a still harder thing to do; and (3) the least 
desirable and actually the hardest thing to 
do, to run away from his debts on the first 
steamer. 


The greatest enemy of a vagabonding 
journalist who has enthusiastically started 
out in the world with the most honorable 
intentions is, paradoxically, this strange 
group of men who are expected to co-oper- 
ate with him to the very limit—the editors. 
They seem to have no considerations what- 
soever for the poor writer and his tribula- 
tions in foreign lands. Speaking from ex- 
perience of my own career as a wandering 
writer—and I admit that I have gone 
through all the tribulations of this particu- 
lar school of journalism, including jail, irate 
landlords, angry laundry men, etc.—lI 
have had only a few editors who behaved 
as if they had an ounce of understanding of 
what their fellow-writers have to go 
through. They cabled me my money. How- 
ever, I discovered in time that in the earlier 
days of their careers they themselves had 
been wandering, adventuring writers. 

Consequently, for the reputation of this 
(Continued on page 45) 
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New Horizons for Mystery Stories 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


ECENT years has found a transition 
R from the deductive, stereotyped de- 

tective story formula to a more re- 
alistic, action-thriller type featuring the ad- 
ventures of more earthy mortals than the 
super-sleuth. Mr. A. A. Wyn, editor of 
Detective Dragnet, has in recent issues gone 
even a step further to give his magazine 
variety. He is featuring, and calling for a 
new type of detective adventure story in 
which atmosphere plays an important part; 
in which the writer can unlimber his imagina- 
tion within reasonable bounds. 

Have you ever thought of the fancy ways 
in which you could commit murder in 
Shanghai, a South Sea island, a jungle fron- 
tier as in Africa, South America, or India? 
Or in Paris, London, Tokyo, or Cairo? Or 
even in the Everglades, the Bayou Country 
of Louisiana, the Ozarks, or Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin? Perhaps you have, but have re- 
frained from the impulse, because the ap- 
proved and conventional style of the detec- 
tive magazines im toto has been to poison, 
stab, shoot, or otherwise do away with a rich 
man in his literally hermetically sealed 
library. And you know that the “off-trail’” 
manuscript is received as kindly by most 
editors as the prophet in his own home 
town, Here’s your chance to get that yarn 
out of your system. 

Of course the majority of stories will be 
confined to the United States, but Mr. Wyn 
wants to represent all parts of the country 
rather than only New York and Chicago. 
He prefers the stories he buys set in real 
places, written in a manner which indis- 
putably reveals the writer’s familiarity with 
his scene. Your stories should be so written 
that people will recognize the places you 
mention. But while in some instances the 
atmosphere may have a slight effect upon 
your story, it should only be sufficient for 


verisimilitude. First and last, Mr. Wyn 
wants a mystery story: a baffling, unusual, 
but realistic crime or insidious threat with 
attempts at solution or frustration that key 
the reader to a high pitch of breathless sus- 
pense. 

If we take a look at some of these “dif- 
ferent” detective stories with which Mr. 
Wyn has experimented in recent issues, we 
can assimilate a working knowledge of just 
how far these new horizons extend. 

“Justice in the Jungle,” by Major George 
Fielding Eliot, is typical of the unusual 
background stories Detective Dragnet uses 
for variety. Captain Manning, who had 
taken from life what he wanted, is found 
murdered on the lonely Garigao road in the 
Philippines. Suspicion points almost indis- 
putably to Claire Atcherly, district school- 
teacher, who had loved Manning both un- 
wisely and too well. 

Young Lieutenant Jimmy Tracy, hope- 
lessly in love with Claire despite her infatu- 
ation for Manning, had that morning volun- 
teered for a mapping detail, and was work- 
ing with his men very close to where the 
murder was committed. When Major Ross 
of the Post informs Claire as politely as he 
can that his duty compels him to send her 
as a prisoner to Garigao, Tracy impulsively 
confesses to the crime. 

When Tracy insists that he killed Man- 
ning, Price proves Tracy a poor liar. He 
has had every .45 service pistol in the post 
examined. A native agitator previously 
mentioned is tracked down as the murderer 
and furnishes a revenge motive for himself, 
thus relieving the story from a cold blooded 
murder, which by the way is never satis- 
factory. The story is exciting and colorful. 
If your story for this magazine is laid in a 
foreign country, it is best to have the hero 
an American. 
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“Death Decoy,” by Ralph Powers, is an- gun!” Sam had rigged up a dummy; his 
little surprise party was witnessed by the 
Mayor, close friend of the murdered Judge. 
And Sam had found bullets in the front tires 
of the Judge’s flivver—the Pollards’ clever 
way of making it look like an accident. 

One very significant feature of these two 
“off-trail” stories is that no professional de- 
tective takes part in them. They are realistic 
situations featuring laymen, A refreshing 
diversion from the triumphs and unnatural 
mastermind prototypes of Sherlock Holmes. 


other interesting departure from the stere- 
otyped detective story. 
been fishing within sight of the bridge, when 
along the winding Tennessee mountain road 
he recognized old Judge Willis’ flivver. It 
was the only one with a blue body and red 
wheels—the judge had painted it himself. 
Another car was following the judge’s fliv- 
ver at an unsafe speed across the long bridge 
Sam could not believe his ears when he 
heard two shots. The flivver swerved and 


trashed through the 
railing into the 
river. 

Sam had recog- 
nized the second 
car as that of the 
Pollards, who had 
nursed their hatred 
of Judge Willis for 
years. And Sam re- 
ported what he saw 
to the sheriff. But 
Sam couldn’t swear 
that the second car 
was the Pollards’, 
and when they 
fished the body 
from the river there 
were no bullet 
holes. Everyone 
looked at Sam. 
They thought him 
a liar. 

Later that day 


the Pollards call Sam a liar and tell him to sion,” by James W. 
get out of town; threaten him. 
insists he is going to stay and give his testi- detective. 
mony at the inquest although he has nothing 
to substantiate his story. Sam instead took 
care that the Pollards knew he was going 
fishing next morning at the same place 
where he had witnessed the tragedy. 


The next morning Gabe Pollard saw the 
figure of Sam fishing, took careful aim from 
his hiding place, and fired. The figure slowly 
toppled off the ledge into the river below. 
But the next instant Sam Moody’s voice 
startled Gabe with the words, “Drop that 
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Sam Moody had 











Complete List of All 
Detective Magazines 


Amazing Detective Tales, 96 Park Place, 
N. Y. C—Best Detective Magazine, 79 Sev- 
enth Ave. N. Y. C.—Complete Detective 
Novel Mag., 350 Hudson St., N. Y. C.—De- 
tective Action Story Mag., 220 E. 42nd St. 
N. Y. C.—Detective Dragnet, Magazine Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 67 W. 44th St. N. Y. C— 
eee 3 Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, 
mM: S: —Detective oe Magazine, 79 
Seventh es N. Y. C—The Master De- 
tective, 1926 lig N. Y. C.—Startling 
Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—True Detective Mysteries, 
1926 Broadway, N. Y. C.—Dime Detective, 
205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C.—Real Detective 
Stories and Mystery Stories, 1050 W. La 
Salle, Chicago, Ill—Black Mask, 578 Madi- 
son Ave., New York—All-Star Detective 
Stories, 80 Lafayette St., N. Y. C—Clues, 80 
Lafayette St, N. Y. ‘C.—Detective Book 
Magazine, 220 E. 42nd St, N. Y. C— 
Detective Classics, 220 E. 42nd See. Vk. 
—Thrilling Detective, 570 Seventh Ave., 
mM. 2. 




















“silly ass.” 


clue. 





Detective Dragnet, 
however, also de- 
sires the more con- 
ventional detective 
story, but it wants 
you to lay off the 
old gags that have 
sprouted a twelve- 
inch beard. Use 
your imagination! 
There are plenty of 
interesting ways of 
killing people that 
haven’t yet been 
tried. But be true 
to your character, 
and keep within the 
realm of plausi- 
bility. A few of the 
“different” detec- 
tive stories Mr. 
Wyn has recently 
used follow: 
“Murder Man- 


Poling, a mystery in a 
But Sam_ social setting, featuring an unusual type of 
He is an aifected character who 
gives one the impression of being what a 
Britisher would very aptly describe as a 
Yet it is through these affecta- 
tions that he solves the mystery ; his monocle 
proves eventually to be a very high-powered 
magnifying glass, and the ever-present gar~- 
denia in his lapel develops into an important 


“Depths of Doom,” by Paul Chadwick 
(formerly editor of Air Trails), has the 
eerie background of a sinister sanitarium 
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where expert swimmers die in a small pond. 
The doctor who runs it murders undesirables 
for a price. A girl appeals to Wade Ham- 
mond, lone-wolf excitement hunter, to save 
her brother from the doctor’s clutches, and 
after a series of hairbreadth escapes from 
death, Hammond discovers a_ high-voltage 
wire extending to the pond. The vicious 
doctor* is accidentally electrocuted by his 
own infernal device, and the brother rescued. 
In a later issue is another story by Mr. 


* Writers must be brought to realize that either an in- 
tuitive or academic understanding of the psychology of sex 
and its relation to motivating the actions of their char- 
acters is imperative to any genuinely good story whether it 
de for pulp or slick paper markets. Read Havelock Ellis: 
“Studies in the Psychology of Sex,” F. A. Davis Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; and “Literary Short Circuits’? by Jack 
Woodford, June Writer’s Dicesr. 
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Chadwick, entitled “The Curse of Kut- 
Amen.” The author brings in a touch of 
novelty and adds a few spinal chills. He 
builds his story upon the Egyptian supersti- 
tion that a curse follows those who desecrate 
the tombs of the ancient kings, and the 
much-discussed sudden deaths of the Eng- 
lish lord and his friend who dug up old King 
Tut in 1922. He has Professor Carstairs, 
who is “bugs” on Egyptology, murdered in 
the dead of the night while at work unravel- 
ing the mummy in a New York museum. 
And beside the beautifully slashed throat lies 
a stone knife, some fifty centuries old, grim 
reminder of the lethal curse of this ancient 
(Continued on page 42) 


Four Quality Markets 


A Discussion of the Policies and Requirements of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Forum, The American Mercury and Harper’s 


By Lurton BLAssINGAME 


O you have the specialized intelligence, 
the cultural background, the de- 
tailed information to enable you to 

write for the so-called “Quality Magazines,” 
four of which I have been asked to discuss 
with you? 

Some of you will answer “Yes” when you 
should answer “No” and some will answer 
“No” who should answer “Yes.” Perhaps 
it will help you in reaching a decision about 
your qualifications for writing for Harper’s, 
Forum, The Atlantic Monthly, and The 
American Mercury if I ask a few other 
questions. 

Can you talk intelligently on the possibili- 
ties of reviving the old War Industries 
Board, changing it into a Board of Planning, 
and so make it an instrument for an effective 
fight on the economic depression? Do you 
believe children should take care of indi- 
gent parents, even though this disrupts dis- 
cipline in the home and makes for unhappi- 
ness? Do you know what the intelligent 
clergy are doing to prepare for the future, 


and do you see the strong and weak points 
in their scheme? Can you talk lucidly and 
calmly about trial marriage, prohibition, 
Communism, Socialism, the advantages and 
disadvantages of European social and cul- 
tural life, discrimination against Jews, the 
causes of race riots and lynchings, the prob- 
lem facing the oil industry, the present and 
future of flying? Can you write a story 
in which action is sacrificed for style, and 
subtlety takes the place of repetition? 

These are a few of the subjects that have 
been and are being discussed in the per- 
iodicals before us. Some of the subjects 
are dealt with, naturally, by experts only. 
On the other hand an intelligent layman 
can discuss the predicament of the clergy, 
an intelligent father and mother can discuss 
the search for a suitable social background 
for their children, the intelligent pilot, 
farmer, traveling man, and professor can 
discuss the problems which face his pro- 
fession and the improvements which can 
be made in it. 
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And, strange as it may seem, the correct 
answers to the questions listed above are 
more or less necessary even for the writer 


of fiction. The reason is not difficult to 
find: the editors seek as a reading public 
the upper one per cent of the adult popula- 
tion,* and these readers demand fiction and 
articles that show the author has a cultural 
understanding of the various currents in 
modern life. 

Let’s be more specific and take examples 
from the magazines in question. The 
Forum has just concluded a contest for 
the budgeting of an income—which the 
editors obviously believe is the standard of 
their readers—of $7,500 a year, though one 
of the questions asks what should be done if 
this income is cut, during the depression, to 
$4,000 a year. An anonymous author in 
the September Harper’s evidently has the 
requisite income and intellectual interests, 
though she is not a specialist in any particu- 
lar field. Let me quote from the article, 
“A Social Background for Our Children:” 
“My husband plays an unspeakable game of 
bridge and I dislike cards.... We are main- 
ly interested in books, the theatre, and other 
arts, though we are not completely absorbed 
by them. Among our friends and acquaint- 
ances are numbered many radically-minded 
men and women, although our own liber- 
alism has only in the past two years led 
us to ‘split our ticket’ and then we veered 
only mildly from my husband’s inherent 
Republicanism .... On the other hand, some 
of the most conservative business and pro- 
fessional people in our community are our 
close friends.” 

Please notice that in addition to having 
quaintance with “F. Stuart Chapin, Floyd 
Allport, and other articulate sociologists,” 
the writer is acquainted with both conserva- 
tive and radical opinion of present-day life; 
nevertheless she has “veered only mildly” 
from the Hoover policy of Valley Forge 
fortitude as the best road out of the morass 
of suffering in which the world finds itself. 

The “Quality Group” of magazines, un- 
like the “Advance Guard” publications, are 

*U. S. population 120,000,000; adult 70,000,000. One 
per cent is 700,000. Harper’s circulation is 118,000; 


Scribner’s 66,000; American Mercury 63,000; Forum 
80,000; Atlantic Monthly 123,000. 
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DIGEST 


owned by capitalists who like the present 
system, particularly when it permits them 
to collect dividends. These magazines often 
advocate what the radicals call “pot bellied 
liberalism.” 

Harper’s affords us an excellent example 
of this liberal policy of capitalism. It is one 
of the oldest of our magazines and decade 
after decade it was so conservative that 
during the great depressions of the past it 
went its serene way, unruffled by any cur- 
rent controversial article. 

After the War it tried to return to its 
old policy and found that circulation fell 
off steadily. The intelligent reading public 
had been aroused to an interest in current 
events; they suspected that, despite the re- 
turn to power of the Grand Old Party, 
God might not be in His heaven, nor all 
right with the world, and they demanded 
reading matter that would keep them 
abreast of the times. The conservative cap- 
italists who owned Harpers were faced 
with a dilemma: were they going to suffer 
the magazine to go liberal, or were they 
going to accept dwindling returns from sub- 
scriptions and advertising ? 

The answer came when, only a few years 
back, the magazine blossomed forth with a 
red jacket. The circulation jumped about 
fifty per cent on that first issue, and the 
new Harper’s came into being. The editor- 
ial offices are at 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York City. 

One of their recent articles is a provo- 
cative plea for demagogues, “Bryan, Thou 
Shouldst Be Living,’ by Gerald Johnson. 
Not that Mr. Johnson wants to live under 
a government dominated by the person who 
swore that man was not a mammal. It is 
his thesis that, though Bryan was a nitwit, 
he succeeded, by the eloquent pleading of 
absurdity, in making others think when they 
fought to defeat him; and that with a dema- 
gogue in politics today something would be 
done about the depression, which is prefer- 
able to the present system of doing nothing. 

Next is a story, “For Hunt,” that is as 
interesting for the technical dexterity it ex- 
hibits as for the story it tells. 

Julian Huxley, the scientist, writes on the 
use to be made of biology in making a 
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better place of the world of tomorrow, 
with examples of how it has helped the 
world of today. 


The meddling of parents in the lives of 
their children is an old subject which par- 
ents chose to ignore. In “Week-end” Bessie 
Breuer takes another crack at the stock vil- 
lain of the liberal magazines: the obtuse and 
insensitive business man. 


To return to articles: a college professor 
writes, in “Jews Go to College,” of the dis- 
crimination against Jews in many colleges 
and of the good and bad points, as students, 
of those who do get in. The professor’s 
refusal to grow excited in either his praise 
or blame of Jew and Gentile is an admirable 
indication of the tone found in most Harper 
articles. 


Jumping from a controversial article to 
a semi-scientific one, Mr. Hartman, the edi- 
tor, prints next an article on the mysteries 
of human behavior of pilots and passengers 
when faced with the unusual in the air. 
Almost any intelligent pilot or airport man- 
ager could have written the article, provided 
he had the ability to express himself well. 


There are other articles, most of them 
excellent, which space does not permit dis- 
cussing. R. L. Duffus presents some in- 
teresting facts and figures about “The 
Crises in Medical Service,” which you may 
not know exists. Mary Borden tells of the 
good and bad points of the Englishman, an 
article that should be read in conjunction 
with Harold J. Laski’s article on the same 
subject in the August issue. And then 
there is another story and an installment 
of a biography of Wellington. 


Almost all of Harper’s articles are on 
subjects of National interest. You may 
know enough to talk of these subjects in- 
terestingly, you may write with sufficient 
force to warrant your inclusion as a con- 
tributor, but you probably feel that you 
aren’t sufficiently acquainted with National 
problems to write of them. If the sub- 
jects were specialized now, more local.... 

Well, if you are a humorist, there is still 
an opportunity for you in “The Lion’s 
Mouth” Section in which the editors publish 
two or three brief essays each month—a 
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burlesque reparations plan, a satiric picture 
of the commutor and his woes... . But read 
them for yourself. 


ORUM, “The Magazine of Contro- 
versy,” has editorial offices at 441 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. Mr. 
Henry Goddard Leach, the editor, has based 
his policy around the slogan that his maga- 
zine represents both sides of all widely 
discussed questions. But so too, only to 
a lesser extent, does Harper's. 


Forum, in fact, closely resembles the older 
magazine, though it doesn’t carry as many 
articles or as much advertising. Authors 
who appear in one are frequently found 
in the other. 


Harper's, in my poor opinion, runs the 
better fiction, but Forum is on the lookout 
for unusually good short stories by writers 
who have not sold before. 


{HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, known 

as “the Puritan Bible” in the days when 
a Prussian decoration made an American a 
social lion, has its editorial offices, as might 
be expected, in Boston—8 Arlington Street. 
In those days it was the magazine for school 
marms to carry under their arms when they 
entered a new community for, despite the 
Atlantic’s shocking attack in 1880 on the 
Standard Oil Company, it showed rather 
conclusively that the carrier was not only 
intellectual but harbored no more seditious 
religious and social opinions than, possibly, 
the Transcendentalism of Emerson. 


But the World War—how it made even 
Bostonians perspire! Who cared for the 
economic policies of Daniel Webster’s dis- 
ciples, the charming pictures of Henry 
James’ ladies and gentlemen, the peaceful 
arbitration theories of Charles W. Elliot 
and James Adams when bands were play- 
ing and, across the water, guns roaring? 
Not enough to support a magazine. And by 
a bit of ratiocination akin to that of the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment (which de- 
clared it could best serve Peace by helping 
prosecute the War to a quick and successful 
end) the editors of The Atlantic turned 
to a new policy. They gave the most ac- 
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curate reports of the War to be found any- 
where in the United States—and their circu- 
lation jumped. 

Then the end of the killing....and new 
problems. Like Harper's, The Atlantic 
tried to go back to its old policy, and could 
not. The era of the Machine Age was upon 
us. We were going somewhere so fast that 
thinking men were dizzy, but they wanted 
to know something of the outlook ahead. 
With Spengler predicting the doom of 
Western civilization, all was not well, even 
vith school marms and factory owners. In 
their own mild way the editors of The At- 
lantic Monthly followed after Harper's to- 
ward liberalism and an interest in the 
present. 

While Coolidge was preaching “What we 
need is thrift and industry.... Let every- 
body keep at work” the Atlantic didn’t 
greatly dissent. But now that millions can’t 
“keep at work” the editors have borrowed 
another maxim of the Silent Man of [ron 
(who was characterized in the “Mirrors of 
1932” as the man who puts his fingers in 
his ears and whistles when trouble threat- 
ens). “Civilization depends not only upon 
the knowledge of the people but the use they 
make of it.” The Atlantic is calling on 
writers for plans to end this depression and 
avoid others. 

Stuart Chase, who devised a Plan for 
Harper's, devised another and very similar 
one for The Atlantic. James H. Williams, 
in his articles, “The Reign of Error,” sug- 
gests “rational” planning, by which he 
means relaxing the antitrust laws to allow 
cooperation among manufacturers. Wil- 
liam Foster and Waddill Catchings—“The 
Reign of Adversity”—suggest more money 
as a stimulus to business. A. R. Hinrichs 
points out the parts of the Soviet system 
which he thinks we could adopt with profit 
to the manufacturer and the laborer. Those 
who wish more liberal views may turn to 
The Nation and The New Republic. 

Any single issue of The Atlantic shows 
something of the magazine’s scope and in- 
terests. Jacob A. Flexner, dean of Louis- 
ville physicians, gives his reminiscences of 
the days of real drug stores in “A Vanish- 
ing Profession.” Leslie Hobson, literary 


detective, tells of his solution of the myster- 
ious disappearance of Henry Porter, that 
sturdy playwright of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. “The Lost War’ is the personal ex- 
perience of a British staff officer who went 
into Middle Asia after the Armistice to 
aid in the retirement of a small army of His 
Majesty’s troops. James Norman Hall, 
wlio lives in the South Seas, writes on “The 
Art of Loafing.” 

There are, of course, other articles—one 
agreeing with William James that “psychol- 
ogy is a science, and teaching an art,” and 
resenting the present tendency to jump at 
each new fad in psychology in an effort to 
make teaching a science. Still another ar- 
ticle is on the justifiable radicalism of youth. 

But despite these and the articles on busi- 
ness there still hangs over The Atlantic the 
pleasant, musty smell of old books, used 
leather chairs, and candle light. The short 
unsigned essays in “The Contributors Club” 
—perhaps the easiest doorway into this pub- 
lication—carry the literary flavor through to 
the advertising pages in the back of the 
book. Of these essays the editors say: 
“We contemplate cultivating expressions of 
personal philosophy, and any idea or posi- 
tion, however paradoxical, that is entertain- 
ing, is worthy of expression.” 

Though The Atlantic Monthly calls it- 
self “primarily a journal of ideas,” and con- 
sequently gives little space to fiction, that 
little is good. Technical dexterity doesn’t 
play as important a part as it does with 
some of the other magazines in the same 
group. The well-written yarn that has vital- 
ity and originality is looked on with favor. 
If I remember correctly, one of Heming- 
way’s early stories appeared in Atlantic ; 
and the magazine was about the only market 
for the promising Pernet Patterson who 
died a year ago. 

There are two stories in the issue under 
discussicn; neither of them startling, both 
worth reading. One is about dogs, the other 
the story of a boy aboard a sailing ship— 
until the ship sinks. The last is the best. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY has its 
editorial offices at 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. It is a newcomer in the 
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field, being started in 1924 when H. L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan quit the 
old Smart Set, and, unwilling or unable to 
find shelter with any of the liberal publi- 
cations, began to tie strings of firecrackers 
to the tails of everything and everyone they 
didn’t like. A slight indication of the range 
of these dislikes is summed up in the adjec- 
tive by which Mr. Mencken distinguishes 
his American Mercury from the London 
Mercury. 

At first the magazine suffered from a 
monotony of style. It seemed to be essential 
for acceptance that the writer imitate 
Mencken, not only in attacking the Com- 
stocks and Babbitts of the land, but attack- 
ing them in his manner. Little time was 
taken out for constructive suggestions; the 
thing to do was to attack and then attack. 

Mencken asserted that he sought as read- 
ers “the civilized minority” of the popula- 
tion; but the civilized minority, while sing- 
ing hozannas at all attacks on ignorance, 
prejudice, and pusillanimity, were yet Amer- 
icans imbued with the pioneer urge to do 
things. They knew wrong existed, they 
weren’t content with being told so. Many 
of them wanted to know “what to do about 
it.” In their own way, perhaps, they were 
reformers—as was, and is, Mencken. But 
Mencken was so busy tearing down the 
unsightly outhouses in the fields of politics, 
religion, education, economics, etc., etc., that 
he nor his writers had time for blue-printing 
plans for anything better. As a result, The 
Mercury became the Bible of the college 
radical who as yet had no program. 

Today there is improvement. Writers 
still attack,—more power to them!—but 
most of them do so in their own style 
rather than a borrowed one. The last issue 
has but one article, aside from Mencken’s 
own and the editorials, which smacks of the 
Mercury during its first few years. That 
one is “Paladin of the Drys,” in which the 
clown’s slap-stick is applied resoundingly 
to the backside of the Honorable Cameron 
Morrison, Senator from North Carolina. 
Mr. Morrison did as much or more than 
anyone else to lift his state out of the low 
bracket of states in road construction, edu- 
cation, and lynching; and an unbiased study 
of the man would give credit where credit 
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is due. But Mr. Morrison, unfortunately, 
is a Dry and, consequently, there is no 
health in him for W. J. Cash, author of the 
article, to see. 

Here is a sample of the old Mercury 
style, taken from the article in question: 

“And, with the oath of office yet hot on 
his lips, he took the floor to hurl terror and 
ecstasy along the spines of his timorous 
colleagues from below the Potomac. Raskob 
must go. The party must be purged of the 
taint of Rum and Rome. Above all there 
must be no compromise with Satan in 1932.” 

The other articles give more facts and 
less “terror and ecstasy along the spine.” 
Mencken’s article on “The Worst American 
State” is one of a series of three. It gives 
some very interesting statistical tables on 
such things as wealth, health, homicide, and 
education. I recommend it to you. Mis- 
sissippi is selected at the end of a thorough 
three part article on the dubious honor of 
being the worst American State. 

Carleton Beals is an unusually good re- 
porter and most of his articles, wherever 
found, are worth reading. “The Black Belt 
of the Caribbean” is no exception, showing 
as it does the increasing percentage of ne- 
groes in the Central American republics 
and the islands of the Caribbean and the 
evils of the plantation system run with 
American capital and absentee ownership. 

“The Making of a Wowser’ is an amus- 
ing illustration of the means by which per- 
sonal prohibition, necessitated by indiges- 
tion, can turn an individualist into a re- 
former. “Extra Gang” is another first per- 
son article, this time somewhat akin to the 
personal narratives which Scribner’s is run- 
ning. Mr. H. L. Davis, the author, was 
with a gang of Negro workmen on a rail- 
road construction job and found more to 
admire in his black men than in the whites 
of the surrounding wheat fields. 

Strangely enough the next article, “The 
Devil Was in It,” could have appeared in 
The Atlantic without seeming alien. In it 
James Southall Wilson, the Poe authority, 
shows up those critics who have seen ser- 
iousness of purpose, great artistic ability, 
and originality in Poe’s early stories by 
proving that they were written as burles- 
(Continued on page 45) 
























































$20,000 for Sincerity 


By Grace B. ALLEN. 


WENTY thousand dollars! 
T Yes, sir, and it came mostly from 

publications that paid less than a cent 
a word. Of course every cent of that 
amount has long been spent for college 
educations and kiddies’ clothes. But what 
if I had not had that twenty thousand 
dollars ? 

I began by writing-up church affairs. 
Did you know that every church party, 
drive, and plan was salable? Sure. Editors 
actually clamor for method articles; my 
first story on this subject was sold to The 
Lookout, Standard 





the block who wanted a flower for his 
grandmother. 

And so the fight began. 
wanted a coat, I wove a Hallowe’en story 
for kiddies and sold it to The Woman’s 


When Billy 


Home Companion. The check was most 
satisfactory. 

The Farm Fireside bought my story of 
how to raise chickens. I won several prizes 
which helped. By the time ten years had 
gone, there was scarcely a religious paper 
in the country which had not published and 
paid for my work. I never give my brain 
children away. When 
The National Good 





Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, just a 
wee Thanksgiving tale 
which brought me only 
two dollars. The Look- 
out now pays ten dol- 
lars for a story of the 
same length on ac- 
ceptance! Tell that to 
some of the folks who 
talk about the good old 


that do not. 





INCERITY is the life blood that 
distinguishes between stories and 
articles that impress you, and those 


The author of this article has care- 
fully attuned herself to the problems 
of her readers. When she writes, she 
writes as one of them. She is sincere; 
and she has succeeded in a low paying 
field where most 
themselves blessed to receive a check 
for one cent a word on publication. 


Roads wanted a tract 
to be circulated at the 
Atlantic City Confer- 
ence, mine not only 
won the prize, bringing 
me a nice check, but 
it went, with my name 
attached, 10,000 strong 
to their convention. 
All this at less than 


writers consider 








days. 

I wrote serials and sold them. I wrote 
poetry, to feed my soul. In those days 
poetry did not sell. You contributed it and 
without the expectation of a check. I had 
three youngsters and a husband who de- 
manded my time, but after I got the writ- 
ing bee in my bonnet, my diversion was 
writing. I loved it. I did my own typing, 
did it painfully and most incorrectly; but 
the editors bought my material, regardless. 

My first story, sold to The Christian Her- 
ald, told of a corrupt business man in my 
little home town; one who passed out food 
with one hand to the poor of the town; took 
it away with the other by permitting the 
illicit selling of liquor. 

The People’s Home Journal purchased 
my second story; an Easter story of a lily. 
It was a simple tale of a little boy down 





a cent a word. I did 
not work overtime and grow thin and pale. 
I did not neglect my friends. I wrote when 
I liked and how I liked, and sold almost 
every scrap. It was pleasant to be pointed 
out as Our Writer. IT IS pleasant to get 
letters from all over the world, telling me 
how some one has been helped by my effu- 
sions. 

A temperance story printed in The 
Union Signal was re-printed in an Australian 
paper and returned to me from Melbourne, 
by mail. A missionary story published in 
an Indianapolis journal was put into tract 
form and found in India by one of my 
friends who sent it to my address. And 
then even if it had not made a cent—think 
of the joy and satisfaction. 

My daughter said to me, not long ago, 
when I competed successfully for a Na- 
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tional Prize: “Mother, you might have 
cooked forever and never had such joy or 
satisfaction.” 

But I have cooked, regardless, and have 
done it well. I have had 1200 stories pub- 
lished and paid for in one hundred and 
fifty different publications. How can you 
do as well? Just open your eyes for ma- 
terial. Everything is grist for the mill. 

I went shopping, one day, to a distant 
city. Perhaps because my husband had 
owned flour mills, I saw flour mills. I went 
to a successful owner who did not advertise 
and asked permission to write-him-up. He 
was pleased, gave me the best of material 
and several pictures. This sold for $25.00 
to the National Miller, Chicago. 

From the same interviews I had four 
small articles; one sold to The Baker's 
Helper, Chicago; one to the Bakery Man- 
agement, New York, and others to papers 
of their kind. On the same day, I visited 
a Ford dealer. In the course of the conver- 
sation, he told me of a demonstration which 
he had conducted and gave me pictures. He 
described better farming by means of the 
Ford Tractor and gave me more pictures. 
Then the Ford Company bought my story, 
probably to use for publicity purposes. 

I have written and sold to the Chilton 
trade organization many times. Write 
for the trade papers if you wish to keep 
up your courage while you are polishing 
that fiction which—perhaps, will never sell. 
Visit your friends’ gardens and take pic- 
tures; these will go to The Country Home, 
New York; The Farmer's Wife, St. Paul; 
Better Homes and Gardens, and dozens of 
the kind. 

My article published in the November 
number of The Farmer’s Wife concerned 
a room which a friend of mine fitted up for 
her little girl who longed for a dainty nest. 
Remember, if you want $20,000 from your 
pen, everything is grist for the mill. 

I saw a beautiful truck on whose side 
was emblazoned in gold—‘“The Hyart 
Shop.” It was only a laundry truck but 
how easy to turn that into a house-keeping 
article to cheer the heart of the mother 
who chaffed because she must “slave at a 
wash-tub.” Really, I think it is high art 
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to send a fellow traveler on her way, the 
way which must be traveled, send her to 
work with a happy heart, 

One day, I heard my baker reprove his 
clerk severely. “She’s only an old crank,” 
the clerk had insisted when the customer 
requested bread wrapped in brown paper 
instead of gay waxed wrapper. 

“There are no cranks in our business,” 
declared this man who had started into the 
bakery business with but a basket and the 
kitchen stove and was now running a 
$30,000 shop which he owned. “Give her 
what she wants and when she wants it.” 

The Dixie Miller, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, and the Baker’s Week- 
ly, New York, were glad to pay for these 
little articles, each written from a different 
view point but about the same nucleus. Do 
you begin to see how you can utilize every- 
thing for yourself? 

This is such a human world, such a happy 
world. If you can do some homely task 
better than your neighbor, the editor wants 
the account of the way you did it, and if 
he takes it, the check is not the only reward. 
In your mind’s eye, if you try the least bit, 
you can see a mother in a little kitchen 
making her baby more comfortable and her 
family more happy, because of the word 
which you have written, which may change 
the whole world for her. Folks are not 
interested, most of them, in Timbuctoo or 
even Manchuria. 

They wish to know how to make the 
dollars stretch farther; and by the way, my 
little story “Stretching the Dollars’ pub- 
lished in the Missionary Friend was ex- 
panded into a play which was recited wher- 
ever missionary societies were held and 
where tired women were cheered by its 
philosophy. You know we can not give 
without receiving; we cannot cheer others 
without ourselves receiving a glow. 

Not many moons ago a preacher and I 
were discussing the power of the pulpit. 
I convinced him that a writer reaches thou- 
sands where he convinces hundreds. I told 
him of visiting a great Indianapolis church 
which gave all its adult members a church 
paper which was running my serial. He an- 
nounced that the author of the serial was in 
the audience and asked me to please stand. 







































As I looked at the shower of white hand- 
kerchiefs enthusiastically giving me _ the 
Chautauqua salute, my eyes filled with tears 
for I thought of other churches and other 
towns and other adults who were reading 
the words which had come from my grate- 
ful heart and I thought: “God, it is won- 
derful to be a writer; a writer even for 
tiny papers which pay less than a cent a 
word; for while we want all the money 
we can get, those things are temporal; to be 
able to lighten another’s load brings rewards 
which mean much more.” 

My stories, now, are bringing more. Let 
me ask you right here, what other vocation 
or avocation pays a living wage while serv- 
ing the apprentice-ship?—But it seems to 
me that one of the greatest compensations 
to any writer is the thought which I have 
mentioned above. 

Not long ago a storiette which I wrote 
for the National W. C. T. U. Contest re- 
ceived the sixth place and was printed in 
the Medal Contest Book which will go to 
youngsters all over the world, who will 
recite these selections with the hope of 
winning a silver or a gold or diamond 
medal. 

It made me humble, somehow, for I vis- 
ualized the crowded little country churches 
and the eager faces turned to the speaker 
who was repeating my words to help and 
to bless and go their way just a little better 
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than before because I had put my thoughts 
on paper; I saw the big churches and the 
college men and women, the preachers and 
doctors and lawyers who were being swayed 
by the power of the pen and press and I 
breathed ecstatically: “Is there anything on 
earth so worth-while as being a writer to 
whom everything lovely, everything homely 
is as grist for the mill?” 

Then write....keep it up, each day, 
every day. 

Inez Haynes Irvin says you are not a writer 
unless you court the Muse every single day. 
If you would be rich....give.... your best 
to the eager-for-help people. If you would 
be poor, sit down in the corner and rock 
and say; “I could write if I only had the 
time.” 

Rot! You do what you want todo. A 
friend of mine who is always wailing be- 
cause she has no time for writing, confessed 
that she had played bridge once a week for 
twenty-five years. Count that up, three 
hours a week times 52 times 25. No time 
.... that story was grist for my mill and I 
sold it. And my book which will be pub- 


lished soon was written probably while 
these friends played bridge, while some 
scoured sidewalks, while some spent hours 
in matching the color of a bit of thread. 
Take that idea out of your head and put 
it on paper. 
time. 


Don’t say that you have no 
Start now. 
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The New 


HE public state of mind is a curious 

chameleon thing that eventually drives 

all publishers mad, in trying to keep 
abreast it. In keeping on the band wagon 
of the public state of mind, a publisher has 
the smoothest straightest key to the public 
pocketbook. 


The depression has affected the public 
state of mind in a rather anomalous fashion. 
It has created two earnest markets ; one puts 
every effort into “reaffirming the loyalties 
of the public”; telling the people that hon- 
esty is better than vice, that good morals are 
better than bad morals, that sweetness is 
better than viciousness, etc. 


This soothing reaffirmation of old loyal- 
ties and old creeds appeases the stand pat 
market that is always with us. People are 
upset by the depression and want to be re- 
assured. True Story, whose avowed edi- 
torial policy is in “reaffirming the loyalties 
of the public” is an excellent example ot 
how one successful publisher has followed 
the public state of mind correctly and in- 
terpreted it to the best interests of his maga- 
zine. 


Another publisher, equally astute in inter- 
preting the public state of mind, is George 
T. Delacorte, Jr., and his editor, Norman 
Anthony. These two gentlemen figured out 
the public state of mind as follows: 


“We are in a depression. The people 
are soured on their old loyalties. They 
are tired of reading hooey in the news- 
papers and in hearing it every night 
over the radio. People have been 
driven to the wall by high pressure ad- 
vertising selling copy in which gor- 
geous four color drawings are used to 
sell automobile tires and kitchen sinks. 
The time has come to turn this unrest 
of the public mind in a positive action. 
We will let the public express this ac- 
tion in their appreciating our new maga- 
zine which will laugh at many of the 
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public credoes, and by its very unrest, 

be in tune with the times.” 

So, in effect, did this particular pub- 
lisher reason, and results prove that he rea- 
soned right. Ballyhoo, which was the new 
magazine this publisher had in mind, has 
had, so far, a tremendous success. Whether 
it can keep it up is, of course, another mat- 
ter. The point is that a correct interpre- 
tation of the public state of mind is an im- 
perative necessity to anyone interested in en- 
tertaining the public, whether he be writer, 
actor, artist, or publisher. 


This article is directed to those wits who 
have the ability to turn out “smart copy.” 
The public state of mind has changed and is 
changing. Therefore, your style of writing, 
if you write to sell, should change with it, 
and interpret its every move. (To go back 
to Mr. Delacorte, we understand that he is 
publishing another new magazine titled 
Hullaballoo which does the same to the 
movie industry that Ballyhoo does to the na- 
tion and its credoes. ) 

Interviewers for magazines with intelli- 
gent circulations must realize that the public 
wants a new kind of interview. I could 
write reams telling how this new interview 
differs from the old, but instead we will 
show you concretely how the new type of 
interview looks when written by a master. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. H. N. 
Swanson of College Humor we are reprint- 
ing an interview with Mitzi Green, Holly- 
wood marvel child star. This interview is 
followed by another interview with Mitzi 
Green written as the public wanted it writ- 
ten several years ago. Note the difference. 

We feel that you will get more out of 
this comparison by studying it yourself that 
by our taking a wooden pointer and showing 
up each little nuance of thought. 

A new type of interviewing has come into 
being. Get on the band wagon of sales 
and study the following two examples care- 
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fully. The former is what the public wants 
NOW. The latter is what the public used 
to want, Appreciate the difference and then 
use it in your own interviews for such 
magazines as Cosmopolitan, College Humor, 
Vanity Fair, and all the other pseudo- 
quality and quality type magazines. Study 
this change in conditions carefully ; let your 
editor know that you are in the van. 


Little Bitsy Mitzi 
By H. W. HANEMANN 
(Reprinted from College Humor) 


As I sauntered past the trim palaces with 
their well kept deer parks, formal gardens, 
coruscating fountains and classic cast-iron 
statuary that lined either side of “Million- 
aires’ Row,” Nancy Carroll, Sue Carol, 
Aileen Pringle, Norma Shearer, Kay Fran- 
cis, Noel Francis, Joan Crawford, F. Marion 
Crawford, Alice White, Lupe Velez, Jean 
Harlow, Fay Wray, Mary Brian, Mary 
Duncan, Mary Astor, Loretta Young, Helen 
Twelvetrees, Laura La Plante and Jeanette 
Loff leaned over their respective hedges and 
cried derisively: ‘“Ya-a-a-a-ah! Robbin’ the 
cradle!” 

Undaunted and head held high, I pro- 
ceeded up a gravel path until I came into 
contact with a bit of wire. stretched tightly 
across it. Passed rapidly the next few mo- 
ments after which my head was not held 
quite so high and there was a dent in my 
dauntlessness. 

“I thought,” said a fresh, young, cheer- 
ful voice, “that something like that would 
probably happen. Ooley-ooley-ooley-ooley- 
ooley!’”’ This last was a most unpleasant sort 
of yodel to which certain of the female 
young are given. 

This certain young female was small, 
plump and possessed of large brown eyes 
and a glistening black bob with bangs. 
“Why, Miss Green,” I said from my seat 
in the gravel. “Why, Mitzi, did you do 
that ?” 

“No,” she said, “you did!” Then she 
gurgled with prolonged, whole-souled hor- 
ribleness. ‘“You’re not hurt,” she said. “Get 


up. You’re not a baby.” 

“Neither am I a little fat ten-year-old 
girl,” I said. “I wish to G——I was! For 
about two minutes!” 

“Why ?” 

“The better to see you with, my dear.” 

“Oh, Grandma,” said Miss Green. “Never 
mind the fairy tales and the Mother Goose 
rhymes. Did you know that the square on 
the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the sides?” 

“Sure. What of it?” 

“That’s what I told them. What’s a movie 
star want with a hypothenuse ?” 

“Oh, it’s handy for publicity. You know 
—picture in all the papers ‘Miss Mitzi 
Green, delightful child comedienne, tossing 
a succulent carrot to her blue-blooded, lily- 
white hypothenuse, a present from H. M. 
the King of Siam.’ ” 

“Oh,” said Mitzi. “I see. I thought it 
was a differe—I thought—oh, of course! 
But what’s a hypothenuse want squares on 
its sides for?” 

“That’s to work cross word puzzles on,” 
I said. Have I a way with children or does 
somebody want to argue about it? 

“T have an idea you’re crazy,” said Miss 
Green, “and if I had the time I would cer- 
tainly prove it. But I like you. You wanna- 
hunka chingun ?” 

“Is that Assiniboine, Cree, Blackfoot or 
Iroquois ?” I asked. 

“It’s joocyfroot,” she replied and eluci- 
dated by bringing forth a package. “You- 
wannahunk ?” 

“No thank you,” I said. “It interferes 
with my homework—I mean my Bridge- 
port.” 

“Would you like a cigar?” asked the Ter- 
ror of the Talkies, eagerly. “Igetchawunna 
poppas.” 

“Thank you no again,” I said. “I never 
smoke cigars. I do not enjoy them. In fact 
I dislike them intensely. Give me the old- 
fashioned night robe.” 

“Why you big pansy!” quoth the irre- 
pressible child. “No cigars? My Dream 
Prince smokes big black ones with bands on 
them.” 

“Does he ride a white horse with a flow- 
ing mane and dress in a shining suit of 
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golden armor?” I knew that under the ve- 
neer of pseudo-sophistication lurked the lit- 
tle girl’s heart of a little girl. 

“He does not,” said Mitzi. 
Freudian on me,” she cautioned. 
get chased by giraffes, either.” 

“How do you like the movies?” I asked 
hastily. 

“Ts this for publication ?” 

“If you think I came out here to play 
dolls—” I began indignantly. 

“Don’t get sensitive,” said Mitzi. “You 
writers! Onty the other day I was talking 
to an editor—” 

“Don’t get morbid and let’s keep this 
clean,” I said sternly. 

“All right,” sighed Mitzi. “Always get- 
ting bossed around,” she muttered. 

“Stop muttering,” I said. “Stop fiddling. 
Stand up straight. Look at those hands! 
Look at your hair! Look at the back of 
your neck!” 

“Say,” said Mitzi, with a new respect, 
“you sound like a parent. And speaking 
of that, why is a monkey’s father like the 
Prince of Wales?” 

“Why ?” 


“Don’t go 
“IT don’t 


“Because he’s the ’airy parent. Not that 
a monkey’s mother is any Chihuahua. Glug- 
glug-glug-glug-google-google.” 

“Stop that,” I said, “or I’ll do an imitation 
of Chevalier.” 

“You can’t do an imitation of Chevalier.” 


>, 99 
. 


“Oh, can’t I? ‘Allo, beeyootifool. . 

“That’s no good,” said the candid child. 
“Tl show you how to do an imitation of 
Chevalier. Ahem!” 

“You do,” I said, “and it’ll be the last 
thing you do if it’s the last thing I do.” 

“Can you do Moran and Mack?” Mitzi 
asked, deciding that the look in my eye was 
not quizzical. 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Can you do—” 

“And how,” I said. “Sure. You bet.” 

“All right,” said Mitzi. “You big ole 
pie-eyed four-face. I'll save it for my au- 
dience.” 

“That’s fine,” I said. “You be a good 
little girl now and papa will give you a 
nice, big, swift lollypop. Tell me all about 
your career.” 


“Well,” said Mitzi, “I was practically born 
on the stage.” 

“That isn’t practical,” I protested. 

“Well,” said the tot, “Mamanpoppa were 
an act and I grew up in dressing-rooms and 
was cradled in the tops of theatrical trunks 
and that’s a fact and that isn’t practical 
either.” 

“Rock-a-by baby,” I crooned. 

“Rock-a-by baby, in the trunk top, 

“You'll get no milk if the act is a flop; 

“So to make sure of a round of applause, 

“On will come baby in little pink drause.” 

“Ooley-ooley-ooley-ooley !” yodeled Mitzi. 
“That’s terrible. But bringing on the kiddie 
for an extra bend is a good gag if it’s 
worked right. Anyway, I’ve been in the 
movies for about a yearnahaff and I love 
working in them and I love making public 
appearances so all my little boy and girl 
friends can see me in person and I love 
my mummy and daddy and I love my di- 
rector and lady play your mandolin.” 

“Do you go to school?” I asked. 

“Madamasell teaches me.” 

“Who?” 

“Fratlein.” 

“Who?” 

“Miss Ginsbergue. She’s a Hunter grad- 
uate from Vassar. And then Mr. Oakie 
teaches me things. And Miss Carroll 
teaches me things. And Miss Bow teaches 
me things. Every picture I work in I 
learn things.” 

“Did you like ‘Skippy’? I asked. 

“That bunch of kids,” she said scorn- 
fully. “What chance did I have? Fooey 
—they’ll have me playing opposite Davey 
Lee in ‘Camille, next. Come on, you’ve 
been sitting there long enough. Let’s play 
leap frog.” 

We played leap frog. “Now Ilet’s 
adagio,” said Mitzi. We adagioed. “Let’s 
hunt beagles,” said Mitzi. We hunted 
beagles. We jumped over hedges. We 
climbed trees. We skipped rope. We rode 
a bicyle. We shot a bow-and-arrow. We 
played ball and tag and hide-and-go-seek. 
We swung Indian clubs and on rings. We 
see-sawed. We slid down a slide. We— 
my God, do I have to go through it all 
over again? 
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Finally I collapsed on the edge of a 
swimming pool and lay propped against 
a marble bench. For the moment Miss 
Green was content to sit beside me. 

“Now,” she said, “TI’ll tell you all about 
my next picture.” 

“Ooooh ya-a-aaw!” I said. 

“Tt’s a dude ranch, see? And these people 
have a dude ranch and I’m the youngest 
daughter. But the ranch doesn’t get on 
very well with the customers, because— 
are you listening? 

“Rnfff!” I said. “Rnfff .. . whooo 

ras 

“Ah,” said Mitzi, “the poor man’s 
asleep.” She tiptoed off to tell the gar- 
dener that some bum had wandered on the 
property and was lying about in an alco- 
holic stupor. 

There are pleasanter ways of being 
awakened than by being pushed head first 
into a swimming pool. 


(The rext and following interview with Mitzi 


Green was published some time ago. It is writ- 
ten in the old style.) 


The Story of Mitzi Green 


Mitzi Green has spent so much of her 
time in the theater that she really doesn’t 
know any other life. Her parents were 
partners in a vaudeville team. One week, 
when Mitzi was just a tiny tot, she stood 
backstage and listened to Sadie Burt tell 
the famous story about the naughty little 
girl who was locked in a clothes closet and 
took revenge by tearing her mother’s 
dresses. 

Mitzi ran to her mother’s dressing room 
and recited the story word for word, 
mimicking the actress perfectly. The thea- 
ter manager overheard Mitzi and asked if 
she wouldn’t go on the stage and do her 
impression. She replied yes, if Miss Burt 
would go with her. 

Feeling the moment might be significant 
for Mitzi, the mother went to Miss Burt 
and said, “Will you go out with Mitzi? 
It might mean the beginning of some- 
thing.” So the actress went on the stage 


with the child, while Mitzi gave her first 
impression, the type of thing for which 
she has since won phenomenal success. 


When Mitzi was six, her parents were 
playing on a bill with Moran and Mack, the 
Two Black Crows. An actors’ benefit was 
given nearby, in which a number of chil- 
dren appeared on the program. Mitzi was 
spurred on to trying her hand. 

“Daddy, I think I would like to go on,” 
she told her father. 

“Why, Mitzi, what can you do?” he 
asked. 

“T can do the Two Black Crows.” 


Together Mitzi and her father worked 
up an impromptu act. A vaudeville scout 
spotted the child and made an engagement 
for her to meet a big booker the next 
morning. 

So without one day of real professional 
experience, Mitzi signed a contract to be 
headlined in her own act as Little Mitzi, 
the child mimic, over the Interstate Circuit 
on which her parents were also slated to 
play. 

Later she added other impressions to 
those of Moran and Mack. Her success 
was immediate and critics hailed her as 
the second Elsie Janis. 


When she arrived in Los Angeles a year 
and a half later she appeared just when 
the casting director for Paramount was 
looking for children to play in “The Mar- 
riage Playground” with Mary Brian and 
Fredric March. Nothing definite was said 
and Mitzi went on up to San Francisco to 
finish the tour. While there, she received a 
wire from Paramount. Mitzi was cast at 
once as Zinnie, the precocious half-sister 
of Mary Brian. 

The role marked her debut on the 
screen. Afterwards, Paramount signed 
Mitzi to a contract, the first time a child 
had ever been given a contract by them. 


Mitzi next played in the harum scarum 
voungster in “Honey” starring Nancy Car- 
roll. She appeared in an act with Helen 
Kane and did impersonations of Charles 
Mack and Maurice Chevalier in a skit of 
her own in “Paramount on Parade.” 
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In her first personal appearance tour she 
played engagements at Paramount Public 
theaters in Omaha, Brooklyn, and New 
York. 

In the Clara Bow starring vehicle, “Love 
Among the Millionaires,” she played Miss 
Bow’s kid sister. Others were “The Santa 


Fe Trail,” “Tom Sawyer,’ “Finn and 
Hattie,” “Skippy,” and Dude Ranch.” 

Mitzi’s schooling was in New York pub- 
lic schools and the New York Professional 
Children’s school. She is now attending 
school under the instruction of Rachel 
Smith, Paramount teacher. 





On Writing a Novel 


By OLIVER JENKINS, 


HAVE written a novel. But far, far 

more thrilling to me than that is the fact 

that it has been accepted and is being 
published this autumn. 

Since the happy news came I’ve been in- 
dulging in a bit of mental stock-taking. Un- 
like Trollope, I did not begin on Chapter I 
of a new novel as soon as the word “finis” 
was written on the first. Instead, I have 
probed behind the scenes a bit, retraced my 
route, attempted to discover how the novel 
became written and why it wasn’t written 
long before. 

Some of my findings may be of interest to 
other writers; many of them are probably 
platitudes as old as the hills. To write this 
brief confession is to risk being thought con- 
ceited ; yet, on the other hand, the material is 
very close to me now, and may not be after 
another year and another novel. Estab- 
lished authors frequently try to tell little 
truths about their craft, but their very dis- 
tance from their fellows who are just start- 
ing the arduous journey necessarily handi- 
caps them! 

I labored through three short novels be- 
fore doing the present one, The first was a 
mystery yarn, conceived and painstakingly 
written at 17. I was an office boy in a large 
insurance company and one of the typists 
generously typed the script chapter by chap- 
ter as I ground them out. It seemed ilke 


hair-raising stuff of genius to me then.. . 
The second was a love story, composed of 
trifling, disconnected incidents. I sent it to 
one publisher. He was a kind, sympathetic 
chap. He summoned me for a personal in- 
terview, and, apparently shocked by my 
youth, advised me in a fatherly, pitingly sort 
of tone to study works by the masters.* 

I disregarded his advice for the moment, 
feeling cocksure that he was a doddering, 
old-fashioned grandfather. . . . The third 
was a story set in the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. It was chockful of atmosphere, but 
the characters were puppets. Some of the 
writing is polished and lyrical. It was an 
essay in style, for between the second and 
third books I’d been studying intensively. 
This novelet went to three publishers. Two 
had rejection slips all ready for me, The 
other wrote as follows: 

“It seems to be the general feeling here 
that your characters are not definitely de- 
lineated; they have no life of their own. 
Not only are the characterizations uncon- 
vincing, but the conversation is unnatural 
and stiff.” 

There was more. But elaboration is 
scarcely necessary. I have these stories, and 
may rewrite one of them sometime, but more 
likely I shall follow the excellent counsel of 

* A penny post card will bring you the Modern Library 


catalogue of 190 books that are chosen from the world’s 
best. 20 E. &7th, N. Y. C. 
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Mr. Albert Payson Terhune and build a 
glorious bonfire of them on one of these 
crisp, autumn days. 


I believe, since it has been my personal 
experience, that writers pass through three 
definite phases. First, when they have noth- 
ing to say, they write furiously, myopically, 
enveloped in a feverish glow that seems like 
inspiration. Their trouble in this phase is 
that they don’t understand their craft, the 
technique of it—not to mention having noth- 
ing to say. Second, they become enamored 
of stylism, of beautiful phrasing, of form. 
_ They may now have something to say, but 
get all tangled up in saying it. Third, they 
simplify, “become themselves,” never think 
about technique since they have mastered it, 
and write the things they have tried to write 
for so long. 


All the best contemporary writing is not 
between the covers of the Saturday Posi 
or Liberty, although many beginning writers 
seem to think so. I belonged to a local 
literary club, or workshop, where beginners 
gathered fortnightly. The main topic at 
these meetings was invariably not “How can 
I write better?” but “Where can I sell my 
stories?” Editors and publishers came in 
for some harsh criticism because of their 
apparent “dumbness” in not recognizing 
genius—but the members refrained from 
dissecting the ragged work of other mem- 
bers. 


The majority of beginners take the popu- 
lar magazines for their Bibles, imitate plots 
and treatments, and expect to be fabulously 
wealthy overnight. They sometimes turn out 
fair imitations, but the subtle touches in the 
work of successful authors elude them. 
They almost never attempt anything indi- 
vidual, anything courageous, anything with 
a new note in it. 


, 


I have no quarrel with those who write 
for money. Don’t we all? But first of all, 
why not serve an apprenticeship and learn 
the rudiments of the art, Why not discover 
what some of the great writers and the 
popular writers of other ages have already 
done, and what contemporary writers are 
doing? 


TO get back to the concrete, to the per- 

sonal. I have always been a greedy 
reader. For some years I had plunged into 
and admired the work of masters. Now I 
began reading with a purpose, selecting and 
rejecting. Russian, English, American, Ger- 
man and French writers. It is the French 
which have attracted me most. France, Rol- 
land, Giraudoux, Morand, Proust, Gide, 
Flaubert—a glittering assembly—and for me 
Flaubert is first. These are great writers in 
most cases, facile and brilliant in others. I 
studied their style, their tricks, And I found 
one disadvantage: oftentimes such work 
makes the young writer discouraged, 
dwarfish. But—consoling thought! — it° 
makes some of our successful, popular idols 
seem dwarfish as well. Hitch your wagon 
to a star and you may reach a mountain-top. 

Many of the members in the club I men- 
tioned know nothing of these treasures— 
they do not think that such persons have 
anything practical to give. They content 
themselves with analyzing the stories of, say, 
Kathleen Norris and Ursula Parrott, and 
letting it go at that. (This is intended as no 
disparagement of Mrs. Norris or Miss 
Parrott.) 

All this time I was collecting rejection 
slips on the occasional prose turned out. My 
poetry sold steadily to such magazines as 
American Mercury, College Humor, Har- 
per’s Bazar, The New Yorker, and the /nde- 
pendent, The prose fell flat. 

What was the matter? I found that I 
could manage a certain style, but lacked the 
technique or mechanics of plot, of construc- 
tion. I studied among other things Lub- 
beck’s “The Craft of Fiction,” Muir’s “The 
Structure of the Novel,’ and Uzzell’s “Nar- 
rative Technique.” 

I began writing a new novel. There was 
a comprehensive outline embracing charac- 
ters, plot, and supplementary notes. It was 
like a synopsis for a magazine serial. Some- 
how, the action was stiff, the characters 
vague. It seemed that I had started the 
thing too woodenly. Furthermore, there was 
no basic, glowing idea of fire in the book. I 
believe this to be essential. 

Some time later, through mere chance, I 
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happened upon a folk tale familiar to my 
childhood, It was the story of Chicken 
Little or Henny Penny. You probably re- 
call the story of how Chicken Little, while 
walking along a road one day, was hit upon 
the head by an acorn. Chicken Little did 
not know what hit him, but jumped at a 
conclusion. He cried out that the sky was 
falling and ran to tell the king. 


This story suddenly—and perhaps this 
was an inspiration as described by Mr. 
Struthers Burt—suggested a charming de- 
velopment. The world was in a depression ; 
people had lost their fortunes in the stock 
market. In reality but a phase in the life of 
this old planet, to these people the market 
collapse and depression must seem as though 
the sky were falling. From this thought I 
went on to a young man who upon building 
his career as he wished it found it abruptly 
false, collapsing. I worked out an analogy 
between the young man and Chicken Little. 
The story grew of itself, the young man be- 
came very real in my mind. Soon there 
were other characters. 


Working on newspaper staffs has formed 


a habit of writing in the late afternoon and 
evening, as most of my work on newspapers 
was done then. It also gave me the gift of 
driving myself. Writers, if my own case is 
typical, are extremely lazy. Any excuse, no 
matter how trivial, will suffice to delay actual 
writing. I discovered that only by working 
at a specified time over a definite period 
could anything be accomplished. Sometimes 
scarcely a paragraph would result, but the 
habit of thinking at a certain hour comes 


easily. After a while I struck an average 
of about 2000 words on good days. 

The business of writing was a chilling 
one. Previously it was my custom to read 
over a page of manuscript after it was writ- 
ten. In this case, for the first time, I threw 
overboard all thoughts of popular maga- 
zines, publishers, movies, and even the styles 
of my favorite authors—and plunged into 
the task, writing as I pleased. I did not 
read any of the stuff over until it was fin- 
ished. No stop for corrections or criticisms. 
When it was finished, I inserted a few parts 
of the story which I had purposely skipped, 
hoping to treat them better after writing the 
bulk of the novel. This might not be good 
practice for many writers. 

It is a habit of writers, I feel, to talk too 
much about their work. With me it was 
always easy to tell anyone who inquired 
about my work that I was busy on a novel, 
Frequently I outlined ideas for stories which 
were never written. The gentleman who 
said something to the effect that discussion 
of a work projected usually results in aban- 
donment of the work knew what he was 
saying I kept the work to myself, not men- 
tioning it to my closest friends. It was a 
difficult thing to do. It was hard to risk in- 
sulting friends by refusing invitations. 
Friends are well-meaning, but bridge games, 
movies, week-end parties, etc., do not mix 
with writing for the young writer. 

Thus ends the confession. The novel is 
named “The Sky Is Falling.” I hope it will 
not disgrace its father. Already I am apt 
to neglect it while beginning work upon a 
new one. 


























George S. 


O writer, here or abroad, compares to 
George S. Kaufman as a “box office 
playwright,” meaning one who fash- 

ions theatrical fare with an unerring instinct 
for that which draws the crowds. So for- 
midable a critic and tabulator of Broadway’s 
events as Burns Mantle has long since placed 
Kaufman in the forefront of those “who 
have had a part in the development of the 
American theater as we know it today,” and 
St. John Ervine has minced no words in re- 
ferring to him as “the most valuable man in 
the American theater.” 

To his rise to this position in the esteem 
of the cognoscenti there is connected a story, 
unusual in that it moves along a steady suc- 
cess groove with scarcely a trip-up, and 
which adduces in no uncertain terms that 
any writer gifted with a flare for drama 
doesn’t necessarily need “background” in 
the shape of 47 Workshop training in order 
to put on the stage the vital stirrings of his 
creative brain. He does, however, need a 
point of view—something George S. Kauf- 
man has and uses; one of the sharpest points 
of view (if the pun is permissible) that 
have ever pricked the conscience of the 
American playgoing public! 

Whether writing a farce, a light comedy, 
or a musical madhouse for the Four Marx 
Brothers, he has never let that point grow 
dull. A healthily satirical outlook, then, has 
been the tour de force in his unbroken ascent 
to the pinnacle of successful playwriting. 

George S, Kaufman’s beginnings were 
humble enough. He grew up without any 
distinctions and finished high school in Pitts- 
burgh; then for lack of anything else to do 
he fell to the task of studying law. But he 
quickly discovered that he was studying law 
for the purpose of some day helping others 
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to beat the law, besides which it was a strain 
on his memory to learn legal nomenclature, 
so he tossed aside the whole business and 
looked about for employment more amenable 
to his singularly indolent make-up. Still in 
his ‘teens, he had already found out that his 
most violent blood flowed through a satirical 
vein. 

Floating around, he landed on a job as a 
chainman with a surveying corps, and, after 
working up to the position of transit man, 
out of sheer boredom took his title literally 
and made off. One thing and another led 
him to become a window clerk in the Alle- 
ghany County tax office, where he wasn’t 
too busy to study shorthand, with this added 
accomplishment promoting himself to the 
rank of mercantile drummer. But again the 
opportunity was short-lived, for he couldn’t 
compete with his contemporaries as a teller 
of traveling salesman tales, so at nineteen 
he came to New York with little worldly 
goods but worldly wise. 

In spare time he dabbled with his accumu- 
lated observations, contributing verse and 
prose pieces to the metropolitan columnists, 
principally F. P. A.,* who finally repaid him 
by placing him as columnist on Munsey’s 
Washington newspaper. 

Here a new trend of thought flowed into 
and re-colored the Kaufman attitude toward 
life. Current events, food of the newspa- 
pers, churned themselves in his agile brain 
into travesties and irreverences. He knew 
how to laugh at everybody and anything, but 
not in a vulgar or obvious manner; no, he 
did it adroitly, with verbal nuances and 
clever turns of phrases. Nevertheless, Mun- 
sey fired him because of his unparalleled 
proficiency at poker, and he promptly re- 





* Franklin P. Adams, columnist, Herald Tribune, N. Y. 
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turned to New York to fill F. P. A.’s vacant 
shoes on the Evening Mail. Still dissatis- 
fied (due to the boredom of routine), he de- 
cided to match his cynicism with the camou- 
flage of Broadway, and drifted into the- 
atrical news reporting and play reviewing as 
assistant dramatic editor of the Tribune. 
His gossip column gained him fame; the 
whole town writhed, in mirth and rage, at 
the veneer of satire he daubed over the news 
of the show world and the fantastic stories 
of the press agents. 

At that period of his career George S. 
Kaufman gave evidence of an almost uncon- 
troilable imagination; and even today he 
curbs it only after the fury of creative writ- 
ing is done. 

Leaving the Tribune for the Times, Kauf- 
man remained with the latter newspaper as 
dramatic editor up until two years ago, 
despite his manifold activities in the theater. 
People often wondered why he stuck to this 
routine job when his income was shooting 
sky high from his stage output. 

His explanation was: “I just want to 


maintain the habit of work, if you know 


what I mean.” 

What he meant was that every writer 
should maintain his mental stability by doing 
some regular work every day, habitually, in 
that way taking his mind off the sharp and 
enervating effort of creative work. When he 
did at last quit the Times, it was only to 
take up the duties of stage direction, “The 
Front Page’ being his initial directorial at- 
tempt—and a great one. 

The outstanding feature of his method as 
a playwright is—collaboration, Only once 
or twice has he written a play in which he 
did not share the credit of authorship. 
Otherwise, in the score or more of comedies, 
musicals, and satires which have emerged 
from his typewriter he has had the helping 
hand of Irving Pichel, the late Larry Evans, 
Marc Connelly, Edna Ferber, Herman Man- 
kiewicz, Ring Lardner, Lawrence Stallings, 
Moss Hart, and Morrie Ryskind; and that’s 
a record the inveterate collaborator George 
Abbott can’t equal! 

Not always is the idea for a play Kauf- 
man’s own. Should it spring from the brain 
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of his co-author, Kaufman takes what mate- 
rial has already been prepared and works 
over it in private, so that his own impres- 
sions shall not be affected by the inevitable 
criticism of the collaborator. Having added 
his material to the other’s, they go into con- 
sultation and set to work erecting the struc- 
ture around the framework. On the other 
hand, if the germ for the play should origi- 
nate in Kaufman’s mind, he first schemes 
out an elaborate scenario—conversationally 
(besides a complete written plan of the 
play )—which he delivers by word of mouth 
and which consists of the various situations 
which are to be built up in their proper se- 
quences in the plot, as well as fragments of 
dialogue and other accessories of the whole 
piece. Many of his plays have been sold to 
a producer on the strength of such a recital 
—before he has put a line on paper. 

The main thing, George S. believes, is to 
entertain. You can preach reforms, perform 
acrobatics, laugh at sacred institutions, wave 
the Red flag—in fact, have anything you 
like on the stage and get away with it, if 
only you do not commit the unpardonable 
sin of becoming boresome. 

Living drama needs dynamics, and this is 
obtainable only from sound and facile dia- 
logue, 

One long-winded speech spells curtains. 
One unnatural expression throws the play out 
of gear.* Knowing this, Kaufman has never 
permitted himself to grow lax in the sure- 
ness of his dialogue. And if there is one 
predominant quality that lifts his work out 
of the ruck of Broadway offerings, it is his 
absolute integrity in dialogue composing. 

He refuses to sacrifice honesty for a 
poetical speech, and he abhors rhetoric in his 
characters as well as in actual people. That’s 
why his characters are always what they are 
and do not jump out of their skins in order 
to put over something he, as a thinker, might 
want to say. Natural and easy, they move 
through the fanciful windings of his plot, 
giving his most exaggerated moments an 
everydayness which passes, among the arty, 
for “veritism” or “realism” or what have 
you. 


* Even more sharply true for stories—Ed. 
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Since 1921, when George S. Kaufman 
first collaborated with Marc Connelly, he 
has always been the “construction engineer” 
of his partnerships, no matter how much or 
how little of the actual writing he has done. 
It is quite as important to be able to mould 
and build up the material, after it has been 
written and approved—to blend it into the 
current of the story being unfolded—as it is 
to create the material, For a play consists 
of equal parts of writing and building. 
Kaufman always travels with the show dur- 
ing its tryout tour; it gives him a chance to 
observe and be guided by actual audience re- 
action before adding, deleting, or rewriting 
any portions of it. 

He is firmly convinced there is no critic 
like the collective, many-sided one in the 
audience. The most effective scene of 
“Once in a Lifetime” was written and in- 
jected in the fifth week of its tryout! 

Eighty-five per cent of the productions he 
has helped write have been smash hits! 
What other playwright can boast of such an 
average ... on fickle Broadway? 

George S. is no militant philosopher. He 
delivers no Shaw-like sermons. Yet there 
is decidedly an ethical motive to his manner 
of choosing subject matter, He has stead- 
fastly refused merely to collect incidents and 
piece them together into some kind of a 
plot, empty of any positive justification. The 
risible cross-sections of life are caught by 
his observing eye, a camera obscura photo- 
graphing through its satirical lens the ele- 
ments that compose daily life for better or 
for worse. Few of the curious angles of 
modern times have escaped it. He has 
burlesqued the Florida boom, made sport of 
after-dinner speakers, had his fling at the 
egocentric personages of the stage, twitted 
the cloak-and-suiters who control the cinema 
industry. And in his newest comedy with 
music, entitled “Of Thee I Sing,” he lam- 
poons the political campaigns to a fare-thee- 
well. 

Nevertheless he is a playwright with a 
hand on his pulse, anything but calloused or 
incapable of sentimental attachments. As a 
matter of fact, only sentiment would induce 
him to write a part of his every play on his 


battered old typewriter up in the dramatic 
department of the Times . , . only a man of 
honest sentiments would bring forth such 
plays as “Dulcy,” “To the Ladies,” “Beggar 
On Horseback,’ “The Butter and Egg 
Man,” “Minik,’” “The Royal Family,” 
“June Moon,” and others which trenchantly 
attack and hold up to the light the false 
sentiments of this day and age. 


FOLLOWING are some of the examples 

of the deft ironical Kaufman humor that 
have made him famous wherever satire is 
appreciated. 

Note the difference between the point of 
view of Mr. Kaufman and that of Mrs. 
Allen whose article also appears in this issue. 
The former is worldly, and gains his living 
shooting lightning-like shafts at American 
institutions, The other, equally sincere and 
honest, believes in these American institu- 
tions and writes about them for people like 
herself. Mrs. Allen, of course, has the 
largest audience. 

Yet, though exactly opposite in their 
creeds, both have succeeded financially and 
gained .personal happiness from writing 
There is room for every sincere effort, for 
every sincere writer. 

Selections showing the Kaufman type of 
humor follow: 


IN “The Beggar on Horseback” Mr. Kauf- 

man has visualized a scene in the Consoli- 
dated Art Factory which is full of delight- 
ful jibes at modern standardization applied 


to art. A visitor approaches the cage in 
which the world’s greatest novelist is at 
work. The guide explains: 

Gumwe: The world’s greatest—author of 
more than two thousand published works. 

First Visitor: What an imagination! 

GumeE: Yes, sir, none at all. Now, if 
you’re ready, I’ll show you how he works. 
Go! 

NoveEListT: (Begins at once to dictate 
from a book in his hand). “Something 
ciosely resembling a tear fell from the old 
patrician’s cheek. ‘Margaret,’ he cried, ‘we 
people of the West have learned to love 
you.’ ‘Jackie boy,’ she whispered. ‘They 
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have made you governor after all.’ Far off 
on the—the—” (He hesitates; the stenog- 
rapher takes up the story.) 

STENOGRAPHER: “—desert, the caravan 
faded away. Night took them in its arms 
and a great hush fell on the forest. The 
two lovers—” 

GuipE: Stop! (He turns to the visitors.) 
There you are! 

First Visitor: Was she writing it? 

Guwe: Oh, no! Sometimes she gets a 
little ahead of him, that’s all. 


LSO in the Consolidated Art Factory, 

the visitors and their guide at last come 
upon Mr. Neil McRae, who is incidentally 
the hero of “The Beggar on Horseback.” 
The guide introduces him as America’s 
foremost composer. 

First Visitor: Who’s that in back? 

Guipe: That’s the lyric writer. You 
will now see how he and Neil work. What 
kind of song will it be, Neil? 

NEIL: A pathetic. (Sits at the piano.) 

Gutve: A pathetic. Go! (Neil plays.) 

SINGER: (in a horrible voice). 

“You’ve broken my heart like you broke 

my heart, 

So why should you break it again?” 

Gumwe: That will sell one and one-half 
million. 

SECOND VIsIToR: I suppose you write 
other kinds of songs, too? 

NEIL: Oh, yes—mammies, sweeties, and 
fruit songs. The ideas are brought from 
the inspiration department every hour on 
the hour. After I turn them into music 
they are taken to the purifying depart- 
ment, and then to the testing and finishing 
rooms. They are then packed for ship- 
ment. 

First Visitor: A wonderful system! 

THIRD Visitor: I should say so! 

SEcoNnD VIsIToR: Do you work all the 
time ? 

NEIL: No, the night shift comes on at 
eight. 


N the same Consolidated Art Factory, vis- 
itors talk to the world’s greatest novel- 
ist. 
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First Visitor: I’ve enjoyed your novels 
very much. 

Nove.tist: Thank you. 

First Visitor: I see you’re writing a 
new one. 

NOVELIST: 
tract. 

First Visitor: What’s that? (Indicating 
the book in the novelist’s hand.) 

NovELIsT: It’s my last one. 

First Visitor: But weren’t you just dic- 
tating from it for your new one? 

Nove.ist: Yes. My public likes it that 
way. 

Gumwe: Under the old system they wrote 
it all new each time, 

First Visitor (reading from the book’s 
title): “Eternal Love.” What’s your new 
one called? 


NovELIST : 


Of course; I’m under con- 
, 


“Love Eternal.” 


“JUNE MOON,” the musical comedy hit 

by Kaufman and Lardner, contains as 
skilful a bit of pantomime as you could 
want to see at the end of the second act. 
The window cleaner of the building has 
been displaying great interest in the musi- 
cal compositions of Maxie Schwartz. At 
Jast the window cleaner has the stage to 
himself — and see what happens — “The 
room belongs to the Window Cleaner, and 
maybe he doesn’t realize it. He scampers 
over to the piano and hits a few tentative 
notes. Resigning himself to a musical ca- 
reer he drops his sponge on the window 
sill and starts picking out the notes of 
“Hello, Tokio!’ Encouraged by his suc- 
cess with the first phrase, he starts again, 
this time singing it. Then he takes a long 
breath and starts again and louder this 
time. He is plunging recklessly into it, and 
oblivious of his surroundings, when Maxie 
comes in behind him. Maxie stands per- 
fectly still for a second, taking in the sit- 
uation. Then he makes up his mind. Turn 
about, he decides, is fair play. He picks 
up the sponge and starts feverishly wash- 
ing the window.” The curtain falls on the 
end of the second act. 








Cinema Slang 


By Merritt H. BARNUM 


OLLYWOOD has a “slanguage”’ all 

its own. It is very natural that a 

colorful and glamorous industry 
should develop a picturesque and unusually 
expressive terminology. Picturesque be- 
cause it is born of a business that is a 
strange combination of art, science, and 
ballyhoo. Expressive because picture pro- 
duction means rapid fire action and taut 
nerves—a condition that creates brevity of 
speech. It is a terminology that is vigorous, 
youthful, and ultra modern, truly reflecting 
life in the world of make believe. Behind 


the phrases is many a laugh and many a 
heartache—for that is Holiywood. 

Here are some of the newest expressions. 
Many of them were first voiced with the 


advent of the talkies. Make use of them in 
your film story. They will help you to de- 
velop true local color and establish the au- 
thenticity of your yarn. 

Airdales—this is what extras call mem- 
bers of the cast with beards. 

Air Mail Outfit—a fly by night producing 
company. 

Angel—a man who backs a picture finan- 
cially. 

“Anything In?” — used by extras at the 
casting office when asking for work. 

B. B.—casting directors use these initials 
to indicate a Beau Brummel type. 

Beaver—a beard or an actor with a beard. 

Bellyboard—a board on rollers which is 
used by comedians for sliding through a 
scene. 

Bullfrog—a man with a deep bass voice. 

Bumper—a man who understands the art 
of falling. 

Camera Hog or Lens Louse —an extra 
who makes a practice of forcing his way up 
into the range of the camera. 
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Canaries—are noises heard in the record- 
ing system. 

Cannibals — extras who work for three 
dollars a day and their food. 

Carrying a blotter is said of the person 
who is always crying about something. 

Celeb —a well known person in the 
industry. 

Coops — Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapor 
lamps used to illuminate sets. 

Creepies—scenes with a haunted house as 
a basis. 

Crepe—false whiskers. 

Dead Pan or Poker Pan—means an ex- 
pressionless face. 

Detonating Celluloid — slang for talking 
pictures. 

Dinkies—girls. 

Eagle—an insect that flies across the set 
while the camera is grinding. It looks like 
an eagle to the camera’s eye. 

Electric Furnace—a Technicolor set on a 
hot day. 

Emote—slang for acting. 

Fin—five dollars. 

Footage Eater—an actor who speaks slow- 
ly with many pauses. 

Frier—Technicolor light. 

Front Gate Barnacles—extras who hang 
around the casting office all day long hoping 
for a job. 

Grip—a handy man or jack of all trades. 

Groan—a bass viol. 

Heater—an overcoat. 

“Hit ’Em” —the cue to electricians to 
switch on the lights. 

Inkies—incandescent lights. 

In sink—in synchronization. 

“In the Box’’—when the director is satis- 
fied with a rehearsal and is ready to photo- 
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graph a scene, he says, “Let’s put it in the 
box.” 

Juicer—an electrician. 

Land of Promise—Hollywood. 

Laughing Soup—alcoholic spirits. 

Lilies—wilted collars. 

Magic Lantern Outfit—a cheap producing 
company. 

“Make One fer China”—when a director 
wants to shoot a scene again he usually says 
to his camera men, “Let’s make one for 
China.” 

Meller—a melodrama. 

Milk a Scene — trying to force extra 
laughs out of a scene. 

Moth—an extra girl who appears to be 
miscast in life. 

Muff—a moustache. 

Nifty—clever piece of business. 

Oak—short for okay. 

Out on Spec.—an actor’s trip to run down 
the report of a prospective job. 

Palooka—a failure. 

Pictures—the common name for the film 
profession. 

Poverty Row—a mythical street on which 


all independent studios are supposed to be 
located. 

Polly—an echo. 

Ptomaine Lunch—box lunches issued to 
extras out on locztion. 

“Put It On” is the casting director’s way 


of saying “You’re hired.” He means go to 
the dressing room and make up. 

“Put On a Beard”—an order to a person 
not in the cast to get off the set for the pic- 
ture will not be shot at once. 

Quickies—are pictures made by the cheap- 
er independent studios. 

Rushes—scenes which were shot on the 
previous day. 

Salamander or Sally—large movable stove 


used to warm a set. 

“Save Your Lights’ —cue to the elec- 
tricians to switch off the lights. 

Saw Buck—ten dollars. 

Set of Threads—suit of clothes. 

Sheepherder — an assistant who helps to 
handle a mob of extras. 

Shoot—do the actual camera work on a 
picture. 

Shredded Wheat—when the camera 
buckles, the film, as a result of running off 
the cogs, looks like shredded wheat. 

Sia Sheet—to blow your own horn. 

Snipe—when a quickie outfit goes out and 
steals a location without paying for its use 
they are said to be sniping a set. 

Squeal—a woman whose voice is too high 
for good recording. 

Stage—a barnlike building that will house 
from six to cen sets. Usually about 100 feet 
high, 250 long, and half as wide. 

Stunt Man—the one who doubles for the 
star in difficult feats. 

“Take It Big”—warning to the actor to 
wear his best facial expression as the scene 
requires a real punch. 

Three Dollar Stiff—a three dollar a day 
actor. 

Tonsil Doctor—the technician who makes 
a voice test. 

Tonsil Test—a voice test. 

Walk Through It—rekearse a scene. 

Water Stuff—indicates that everyone has 
to get wet. 

Wax Stew—an undesired sound heard in 
a record. 

“What’s the Ducat” — “How much do I 
get paid?” 

Yard—one hundred dollars. 

Yodeler—man whose voice is too high for 
recording. 















- Authors’ Clubs 


By Constance DEMING LEwIs 


President, Augusta Authors’ Club. 


HE little Authors’ Club of Augusta, 
Georgia, is now ending its fourth year 
of existence. Our present roll totals 

thirteen members and includes at least one 
name that is known throughout the world 
as belonging to a writer of adventure serials 
and novels, one name widely known as a 
writer of text books and collections of sup- 
plementary school readers, and other names 
that are appearing with increasing frequency 
on the news stands in magazines, juvenile, 
outdoor, historical, pulp, pseudo-scientific, 
“one-man reviews,” and slickpaper month- 
lies and weeklies. Each of us owe some of 
our sales to suggestions received at club 
meetings. 

The story of how we came into being and 
how we carry on may prove of interest to 
other clubs or to individuals who are con- 
sidering organizing into clubs. 

We are a heterogeneous bunch from va- 
rious walks of life, and therein lies our 
charm. We are all dead serious, and therein 
lies our reason for being. A little more than 
four years ago two of my fellow members 
and I, attracted by our mutual interest in 
writing, decided to foregather with one or 
two others and suggest the forming of a 
writers’ club. This we did. <A group of 
about six had a preliminary meeting and 
drew up the fundamental rules restricting 
membership to those whose manuscripts had 
been published by reputable publishing 
houses or magazines. Self-paid publication 
or newspaper work alone could not qualify 
for membership. 

We hold meetings once a month, gather- 
ing at seven p. m., for supper in a private 
tea room where for a fixed moderate sum 
we receive an excellent meal. As the meal 
draws to a close the president calls the 
meeting to order around the table and any 
small business matters are attended to. Our 
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secretary-treasurer having collected the meal 
price and attended to that end of the busi- 
ness takes brief notes of the meeting. The 
minutes are not read unless a disputed ques- 
tion arises. Annual dues of one dollar meet 
all expense for postage and cards for 
notices, the dinner ticket for occasional club 
guests, and for a jolly Christmas supper 
party in December. 

Following routine business the president 
calls the roll for the monthly “Confession- 
al.” Each member reports work done since 
the last meeting; sales and publications and 
other interesting matters in connection with 
the details of work. We find this a great 
stimulus to endeavor. Following the con- 
fessional an informal discussion is made on 
“How I got it across” or suggestions heard 
from fellow members with recent sales to 
their credit. A brisk discussion of market 
tips between members follows, as we do not 
all take all the writers magazines. These 
matters settled, the program for the evening 
is in order. We adjourn to a comfortable 
sitting room; two or more members are on 
the program. Short stories, plays, chapters 
from half written novels, poems, or pag- 
eants all get their chance during the year, 
as do historical essays, facts, articles etc. 

Then we rip each other up! Goodna- 
turedly, but suggestively and constructively. 
We are writing to sell, not to receive un- 
discriminating praise from good-natured 
friends. Is it faulty construction, bad 
grammar, false clues, boring descriptions, 
poor characterization, or an artificial end- 
ing? The poor author hears about it right 
then and there. Praise and encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm are given when we 
feel it is deserved. 

Our second year we devoted the half oi 
each evening’s program to the progressive 
writing of a romantic novel. What a kick 































each one got out of his chapter and how 
eagerly we looked forward to our meet- 
ings, and how much we learned even if 
when we got through we knew we never 
could sell “The Great American Novel.” 


At another meeting each one suggested 
a title for a short story and then one of 
these titles was chosen by lot. For the 
following meeting we all wrote on the same 
title a “short-short” as nearly perfect in 
technique as possible. Twelve nationali- 
ties were represented in the characters of 
those “short-shorts” on the same title and 
six of them sold! 


As the four years have gone we have 
lost three members through removal from 
the city, and have with care and circum- 
spection acquired a few others. Devoted 
as we are to each other and as keen as 
possible for each other’s success, our inter- 
ests have become more distinct and more 
diversified. For this reason we have agreed 
that we must start planning now for a well 
mapped out program for next year’s work. 


The program now planned we feel is suffi- 
ciently flexible to be of interest and profit 
to all the members without trying to mould 
a poet into a mystery story writer, or an 
essayist or historian into a poet, though 
there are no restrictions on any member 
from trying his hand at any form of writ- 
ing he may be interested in. 


The planned part of the program invari- 
ably covers only one half of the evening’s 
allotted time, the other half permits any 
member to bring in other work for help 
and discussion. The last half of the eve- 
ning’s program is arranged for at the meet- 
ing preceding it. 

The following outline is our plan for the 
year’s work starting in January 1932. 


We are only out to help each other get 
across. How we love each other, and how 
we fight! 


Proposed Program for 1932 


FIRST MEETING 
(Two titles selected by lot at December meet- 
ing.) 
First Title. 
One-half the members will write under this 
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title. Each may select his own medium 
whether 

Poem 

Essay 

Short Story 

Article 


SECOND MEETING 


Second Title. 

Same as above but the balance of members 
will be required to write, using second title 
chosen last December. 


THIRD MEETING—TEcHNIQUE 
1. Discussion of mechanics of “beginning” by 
one or two members. 
2. Original examples of good beginnings by 
members. 
3. Example from modern authors, 


FOURTH MEETING—TEcuHNIQUE CoNTINUED 
1. Discussion of mechanics of “body” of 
story. 
2. Original examples from members. 
3. Example from modern authors. 


FIFTH MEETING—TEcHNIQUE 
1. Discussion of mechanics of “ending.” 
2. Original examples from members. 
3. Example from modern authors. 


SIXTH MEETING—CHaractTERIzATION 
1. Discussion of mechanics of the “tricks of 
the trade” with paragraph examples from 
classic and modern authors by two members. 
2. Examples of characterization by every 
member, original work limited to 150 words. 


SEVENTH MEETING 

(At sixth meeting the members will suggest 
and select by lot three examples of two con- 
flicting traits, e.g., selfishness vs. unselfish- 
ness.) At the seventh meeting one-third of 
members will bring in each in his own medium, 
poem or story or essay, etc., examples using 
these conflicts as the basis for work. There 
shall be a word limit on this example. 


EIGHTH MEETING 
Second third of members shall bring in ditto, 
using second set of conflicts. 
NINTH MEETING 
Third set of members will bring in similar 
example, using third set of conflicts. 
TENTH MEETING 


One-half of members shall bring in’a piece of 
work, word limit to be determined later, using 
historical material. 


ELEVENTH MEETING 
Balance of members shall bring in work using 
historical material. 

TWELFTH MEETING 


Christmas joke party followed by original 
work using Christmas theme, number of mem- 
bers on this program and type of material to 
be determined at November meeting. 










































Writing Travel Books 


By Cvara E, LAUGHLIN 


Author of “So You’re Going to Rome!” “So You're Going to France!” “So You’re Going to England!” 
“So You're Going to Italy!” “So You're Going to Paris!” 


IRST of all, it must take me traveling. 
I may go only in my mind, but I must 
go. A travel book which leaves me sitting 
tight and reading somebody else’s adven- 
tures, conscious that nothing like them will 
ever be mine, must be an extraordinary 
book if it does that and still holds my in- 
terest. I have read such books but they 
were not what I’d call travel books so much 
as books of voyage and discovery. 
“A travel book,” in my interpretation, 
means a book about some place or places 
more or less frequently visited by persons 


engaged in what is far too loosely called 


“travel.” In my opinion, travel is a fine 
art, a very fine art, comprising all the other 
fine arts, and should be taught as such. It 
must not be confounded with mere move- 
ment, or transportation. Many people move 
about, buy and use transportation without 
ever becoming aware that the thing they are 
doing has not the slightest resemblance to 
travel. Some of these_people even write 
about their movements, and some of them 
get their writings published, and read! 

If a travel book be a book about places 
accessible to many persons, as distinguished 
from a discovery book about the Polar re- 
gions or a scientific or adventure book 
about the heart of Africa or the interior of 
South America, it has, presumably, been 
written for one of two reasons (in addi- 
tion to the invariably present reason that 
the author needs the money): either to tell 
the world what it may expect to see and 
feel and otherwise experience in those places, 
or to tell the world what the author experi- 
enced there. 

I may be interested in the latter kind of 
travel book if I am already interested in the 
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personality of the author, or if, as I read, 
I discover his point of view to be one with 
which I am extraordinarily sympathetic or 
extraordinarily out of sympathy—both are 
interesting, and both may be instructive. 
But I have been more than a little bored by 
books of this type, and I’m a bit wary about 
them, now. There are, it is true, personali- 
ties so refreshing and charming that in 
their company one could enjoy traveling 
even along the Great White Way. But, un- 
less the individual “reactions” of my con- 
ductor are so unusual or so delightful as to 
be the chief reason for his book, I usually 
prefer the travel book which has been writ- 
ten for the first of the two reasons; to tell 
the world, including me, what it may ex- 
pect to see and feei in the places described. 

There has, I think, been too much stress 
upon seeing, in everything that relates to 
travel; so much, that “sight seeing” has 
come to be a sort of accursed word among 
people who distinguish between “travel” and 
“transportation.” “Seeing” is a great part 
of travel; but in real travel the seeing is 
done not just with the lens of the eye, pho- 
tographing on a more or less sensitive men- 
tal plate which may not, through fatigue or 
bewilderment, have been changed since the 
last exposure. 

In real travel, “seeing” is much more than 
registering, however accurately, what the 
camera-eye beholds. It is vision, which is 
made up of many, many things, among 
others retrospect, sympathy, understanding, 
eagerness, all contributing to a fine inter- 
pretation of what the eye beholds, and an 
adaptation of it to our mental and spiritual 
needs. 

This vision is, naturally, rather difficult to 














attain in a “rubber-neck wagon,” and it is 
not always suggested in those travel books 
which are meant for rubber-neck consump- 
tion and seem to have been written out of 
rubber-neck experience. 

So, by process of elimination, I come to 
a definition of what seems to me to be a 
good travel book. And that is one which 
has been written to take me, first in my im- 
agination and then in my adventuring per- 
son, to interesting places, and to make me 
see and feel and comprehend, there, more 
than I could have done without the aid of 
that book. 


Travel, as I feel it, has several purposes 
which must be served by a book if it is to be 
a good travel book. 


I travel to get better acquainted with 
great books, and with great buildings, with 
pictures and with people, with sculpture 
and with scenery. Any book which helps me 
to comprehend these is a good travel book 
to me, whether it is listed as a travel book 
or not. I travel to feel more at home in an 
extraordinarily interesting world, before 1 
leave it to go adventuring in another. My 
notions of that other world where we carry 
on are vague indeed. But I cannot suppose 
other than that there are a great many kinds 
of continuing experiences there, and that 
the advantage must be with those souls who 
are at least out of tune with the others. 
Most of all, of course, we yearn to find our 
own, when we exchange Time for Eternity ; 
but I should hate to face Never-endingness 
with no feeling of recognition and reunion 
save for those I had known on some particu- 
lar Main Street. So I rate good biogra- 
phies very high among the best travel books. 
They are like letters of introduction to the 
Significant, who are also, sometimes, the 
Elect. 

I might go on, and on—but I musn’t. 

A good travel book, to me, is one which 
makes me want to go to the places it tells 
about; which helps me to plan how I may 
go and what to do when I get there; and 
which gives me a vision or interpretation of 
what those places have in them for me to 
enrich my mind, ennoble my spirit, increase 
my understanding. 
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Accurate Research Service 


In History, Literature, Art of any century. Unusual 
sources—rare volumes unobtainable elsewhere. His- 
torical plots suggested and revised. Try our staff of 
experienced newspaper and magazine writers. 

Send for reasonable prices. 


AUBURN RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 10, 1652 Farwell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Center Point, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With corrections in grammar, punctuation and spell- 
ing. 50 cents per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. Revised to conform to Editor’s 
requirements. 


FERN F. MESING 
1503 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








BEVERLY HILLS TYPIST 


Experienced in literary work will type your manu- 
script accurately and efficiently with all technical re- 
quirements of most exacting editors. 50c per 1009 
words, including carbon copy; verse, 1c a line. 10% 
discount on 20,000 words or more. Satisfaction Guar- 


teed. 
ae B. G. URFER 
705 N. Alpine Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 








HAVE YOU A SHORT STORY FOR SALE? 
DO YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FICTION OF ALL TYPES? 


If so, write for iy folder, and learn of the sales 6f SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STORIES I am constantly making for writers. CON- 
FESSION STORIES ARE NOW GOING OVER BIG—I RECENTLY 
SOLD 3 for myself in less than a month! Send 50c for HOW TO 
WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY: 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately and neatly typed to conform to editor’s re- 
quirements. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry 2c per line. Prompt service. 


MISS MARY M. GILL 
1455 East 108 St., Cleveland, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


Expert criticism by active publisher who is 
interested in developing new writers for his 
publication. Rates: $2.00 for 5000 words or 
fraction thereof. 


CHAS. L. GEIGER 
2076 N. 13th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 











REJECTS? 


Why not send some of your rejected manuscripts to us for a 
frank statement of their faults? There is no charge for this 
service; for a detailed criticism cr revision a reasonable fee 
is charged. Typing 50c per thousand words, with carbon copy 


and minor corrections. Special rates on lengthy manuscripts. 
THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
P. O. Box 892, Dayton, Ohio 
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Literary Thieves 


A Review of “Plagiarism, The ‘Art’ of Stealing 
Literary Material,’ by Maurice Salzman. Fore- 
word by Rupert Hughes. Parker, Stone and Baird 
Co., Los Angeles. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Ertc Howarp 


HAT is a plagiarist? What is pla- 
giarism? How may an author 
protect himself from accusations of 
plagiarism? How may an author protect 
his literary property? What is the law 


applying to literary theft? 


Like every writer, I have from time to 
time considered these questions. They are 
ever-interesting to authors, editors, lawyers, 
and—no doubt—to plagiarists. They are 
answered in the book by Maurice Salzman, 
a meniber of the California Bar. 


Mr. Salzman has done his job well. He 
has made an exhaustive study of plagiar- 
ism, from the past to the present; he has 
reviewed hundreds of cases that have been 
tried in the courts, and has here told their 
stories; he has clearly differentiated be- 
tween “common property” in the field of 
literary material and property which be- 
longs to its creator; and he has advised 
the author about protecting his ideas. 


Although the book will serve, no doubt, 
as 2 legal reference work in all subsequent 
trials; it is entertaining and instructive 
reading for all who write. 


Almost no well-known writer of our time 
has escaped the accusation of plagiarism. 
Let an outstanding success appear, and its 
author is pursued with cries of “Stop, 
thief !” 


Rupert Hughes, in his Foreword, nar- 
rates his own experiences; and Mr. Salz- 
man records many instances of such accu- 
sations, directed at such eminent writers as 
Edmond Rostand, H. G. Wells, Zane Grey, 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, Jack 
London, Fannie Hurst, Ben Ames 
Williams, Clyde Fitch, David Belasco, 


Richard Walton Tully, and many others. 
Even Professor Albert Einstein, most gen- 
erous and modest of men, was accused of 
having plagiarized his “unified field theory” 
from the work of an obscure and self- 
styled California physicist. 


Groundless as are many of the accusa- 
tions of plagiarism against well-known and 
established authors, there are many in- 
stances of literary theft, as every editor 
knows to his sorrow. Among others, Mr. 
Salzman cites the almost verbatim plagia- 
rism of a story by Zona Gale, sold by the 
plagiarist to Liberty and published in that 
magazine after it had been thrice-published 
elsewhere under Miss Gale’s name. As O. 
O. McIntyre remarks, “The most difficult 
problem of a wide-awake magazine is the 
prevention of plagiarism.” And, one might 
add, the most difficult problem of a wide- 
awake author is avoidance of accusations of 
plagiarism. 

The confusion of the courts in trying 
cases of plagiarism, real or alleged, is all 
too apparent. Edmond Rostand, accord- 
ing to the courts, is a plagiarist in one 
state, an innocent man in another. One 
court decided that Richard Walton Tully 
was a plagiarist and ordered him to pay 
the plaintiff nearly a million dollars; a 
higher court reversed the decision and pro- 
nounced Mr. Tully an honest man. In an 
illuminating chapter, entitled “‘Pigs Is 
Pigs’ and Plagiarists are Thieves,” which 
Ellis Parker Butler has contributed to Mr. 
Salzman’s book, the famous humorist sug- 
gests that “plagiarism cases should be 
handed to a committee of authors for con- 
sideration and decision.” A wise sugges- 
tion, for certainly no committee of authors 
could arrive at such strange decisions as 
some of the judges mentioned in Mr. Salz- 
man’s book. 


An interesting and admirable book! I 
recommend it wholeheartedly to all writers, 
editors, publishers, and to those who wish 
to write. I even recommend it to the pla- 
giarists, for there is some hope that it may 
have a corrective effect upon these unregen- 
erate sinners. 
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Revised ! 
1932 Edition 


Orders accepted for delivery now 


$3.00 POSTPAID 





Good News 


Buyers of the 1931 edition of 
“The Writer's Market’’ need send 
only $2 and the title page of their 
1931 book to receive a $3 copy of 
the 1932 edition. 

(The title page contains the name 
of the book, its editor, and the 
copyright insignia. ) 














HE day the forms on the first edi- 

tion of “The Writer’s Market’ 
closed we began collecting ideas for the 
revised edition. The new edition con- 
tains more pages, more magazines, more 
detailed information about each maga- 
zine, and a better arrangement through- 
out. It is a 50% better book. 


Despite our own private modest 
opinion of the first edition, the press of 
the country were more optimistic as to 
its worth. Over two hundred news- 
papers and magazines reviewed the book, 
and we received personal reviews from 
editors of the most of the prominent 
quality magazines. 





What “The Writer’s Market” 


Contains 


The name, address, and detailed editorial re- 
quirements of every magazine, syndicate, 
book publishing house, trade journal in the 
United States plus prominent markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to copyright 
information and a good index, there is de- 
tailed market information on lodge papers. 
house organs, radio, theater programs. little 
theaters, etc., etc. 











There was not one adverse critical 
review. 


The book was sold on a money 
back guarantee. Less than five out of 
every thousand buyers returned the book. 


The revised edition is definitely a 
better book. It is priced the same; de- 
spite its many added and valuable im- 
provements. And it’s sold on a money 
back guarantee! 


We sincerely believe that this book is 
the finest single book any writer can 
own. Any writer who doesn’t own 
this or another good writer’s market 
directory is depriving himself of genuine 
practical help. 


U wrrrer’s DIGEST 
| 22 East 12TH STREET 


| Cincinnati, Oxnt0 

i Send me one postpaid copy of the 1932 edition of 
“The Writer’s Market,” for which I enclose $3.00. If 
I am not satisfied I wil return the book within ont 

| week and you will refund my money in full. 
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AN material frinted in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Odds and Ends 


In the list of music publishers given last month, 
Kendis Music Corporation, 1560 Broadway, was 
inadvertently omitted. Mr. Kendis is author of 
“I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles,” “Feather Your 
Nest,” and et cetera as far back as “On the Banks 
of the Old Mill Stream.” 





Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York City, offers five prizes totaling $50 for the 
best title to the untitled story in their January 
issue. < 





Complete Gang Novel, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, 
Mass., is on the market only for longer length 
novelets of 25,000 words and up. 





Midweek, the magazine supplement of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, has been discontinued. 





Mail is returned when addressed to Preston News 
Feature Service, formerly of Los Angeles. This 
firm had a market note in the September Wrirer’s 
DicEst issue. 





Russell J. Waldo, Mediria, New York, business 
journalist, has a good idea in his stationery. On 
the left-hand margin is printed a lengthy list of 
trade journals which have published his material. 
This inspires confidence in an editor and assures a 
reading. A slogan at the top of the letterhead 
states, “My business is writing.” 





The North Shore Circuit Theater, Evanston, 
Ill., is overstocked. Manuscript mail is being re- 
turned unopened. 





Contests 


The Butterick Co., 161 Sixth Ave., New York 
City, asks: “What new feature would you like 
to see in the new fashion Butterick quarterly?” 
The Fashion Editor pays $10 for each idea. Don’t 
write an essay, just an informal intelligent letter ; 
300 words should tell your story. 





The Daily News, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
City, offers $25 for the best story plots that can 
be written up into 2,000-word stories. Just send 
the plot. Dcn’t write up the story. Any class of 
story considered. None returned. Address 
“Story Plot Contest,” 


Dodd-Mead Pictorial Review $10,000 novel con- 
test closes July, 1932. Entry blank from Pictorial 
Review First Novel Competition, 222 West 39th 
St., New York City. 





Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York City, 
a Macfadden publication, offers $100 for true love 
stories told in the first person. 





Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, L.1., New York, 
announces the O. Henry Memorial Award of $500, 
$250, and $100, respectively, for the best stories 
written by U. S. citizens appearing in U. S. publi- 
cations during the year July, 1930, to May, 1931. 
If one of your published stories might, in your 
opinion, win the award, send a printed copy of it 
to the O. Henry Memorial Award Committee. 





Everybody’s, 45 West 45th St., New York City, 
offers $50 a month for the best “brief story of real 
life,” confession-type, 2,000 to 3,000 words. 





The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass., $10,000 novel contest ends Febru- 
ary, 1932, 





The Fredericks Stokes-Curtis Brown $20,000 
novel contest ends November 1, 1932. Address 
Curtis Brown ,130 West 42nd St., New York City. 





Blue Book, 250 Park Ave., New York City, pays 
$100 apiece for stories of Real Experiences. 
en 2,000 words. Address Real Experience 
editor. 





Canadian Automotive Trade, Maclean Publish- 
ing Co., Toronto, Canada, offers $10 for best shop 
kink or short cut to quality work. $1 apiece paid 
for second bests. 





Church Business offers many prizes that can be 
won by writers acquainted with church activities. 
Address Church Business, The Duplex Envelope 
Co., Richmond, Va. 





Detroit Daily Mirror, 1749 West Lafayette St., 
Detroit, Mich., pays $10 for every original cross- 
word puzzle published. 





Denver Post offers $10 each week for the best 
letter of interest to women readers. 





Gangster Stories, 25 West 48rd St., New York 
City, offers $5 for the best account of a gangster’s 
death, 
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Dear Writer’s Digest: 
I’ve decided to give you folks a 
trial. Here’s a story that I just 
wrote. Please type and revise it for 
me and sell it. Keep 10% agent’s 
commission for yourself. Also could 
you send me a small advance pay- 
ment, now? 
Yours truly, 


CHARLES DAVID. 


@ We find it hard to keep a dry eye, Mr. David, in the face of your generous 
letter reprinted above. Such nonchalant largess in these days of evicted coal 
barons and homeless reaitors; not to speak of ex-bankers running around with 
cocked pistols pointed at their own moist foreheads, leaves us gasping. 


@ Possibly you wish to retract your kind offer, or, indeed add to it. Wouldn't 
you want us, in addition to rewriting and selling your story, to imitate a seal 
and balance a silk top hat on our nose; or better still, why not take advantage 
of our national reputation for imitating the dodo bird and ask us to include 
that as a prize? In fact you vex us by the omission. 


@ There were days, my son, when no one would mention Writer’s Digest 
without saying dodo bird in the same breath; but I cannot trifle with the short 
space at my disposal and reminisce. 


@ Let us get down to business, Mr. David. 


@ We are not theurgists, in fact we can’t even do a card trick without 
fumbling. There never has been a medicine man in our family. And it’s only 
by theurgy (magic to you, Mr. David) that what you ask can be done. No 
man can take another’s manuscript, rewrite it, revise it, and then sell it for a 
ten per cent commission (about $10) without traveling a swift circle from 
the madhouse to the poorhouse. 


@ No honest literary critic can or will do what you ask. The most that a 
literary critic can do for you, at the least posstble cost is offered by the criticism 
department of WRITER’S DIGEST. For twelve years our criticism depart- 
ment has been the most important division in our work. An expert, com- 
petent, professional staff reads, analyzes and offers revision suggestions, as well 
as specific marketing information on every manuscript we receive. 








FEES @ Manuscript criticisms are always 
de complete constructive cordial and sympathetic, but we pride 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific ourselves on the number of plumbers 
market information about your own in- we have returned to their original trade, 


dividual manuscripts. : 
and the number of bricklayers who are 
Up to 1000 words ...... $1.00 now busily plying their trade instead of 


1000 to 2000 words..... $2.00 detilby Gaaciaa 3 tetas, Gaal 
aa od a re 8 <igee ary a us your next manuscript and allow our 
4000 - 5000 ss erat = $5.00 criticism department to give it a de- 

agree Sg 3 tailed, frank, professional criticism that 
after 5000 words, the fee is only will Silt‘np to the Sabet fier inal tikias 

60c per thousand words as well as reveal your bad points. We 
Poetry, 5c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 have been instrumental in the success 


| mmm Of thousands of writers. 








Writer’s Digest is yeur best introduction when writing advertisers. 

























































































MYSTERY STORIES 
(Continued from page 13) 


Pharaoh! Whereupon enters our friend 
Wade Hammond, who defies the threats of 
death, and-lays a trap into which the villain 
stumbles, Here is a story that depends for 
at least fifty per cent of its interest upon the 
weird atmosphere which the author has clev- 
erly woven into his plot. 

“Alibi’s Holiday,” by Richard Credicott, is 
a detective-adventure story presented om- 
nisciently, and objectively following Jerry 
Marlin, ex-con “on the straight.” Jerry is 
waiting at 1 a. m. for his girl, Helen Scott, 
restaurant cashier, who gets off at 12:30. 
He waits until a quarter after one, goes 
home, and finds his revolver has been stolen. 

Meanwhile Hymie Borson, clever cracks- 
man who runs a garage to camouflage his 
real profession, and who believes in provid- 
ing the police with a “fall guy” on all his 
jobs, has robbed a jewelry establishment and 
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killed the watchman, using Jerry’s gun and 
leaving it for the police to find. He had 
called up Helen Scott and told her not to 
meet Jerry for he had been called away on a 
job. The next day, seeing a $10,000 re- 
ward, Hymie decides to tip off the police 
and get half the reward. He gives Sergeant 
Crowley the “dope” and Crowley promises 
to split, 

That night, Crowley finds Jerry in the 
restaurant where Helen works, asks him if 
he has an alibi for 1 a. m. the previous night, 
to which Jerry can only answer in the nega- 
tive, and cleverly gets Jerry’s fingerprints, 
which are exactly the same as the pictures 
Crowley has of the prints found on the gun. 
Jerry has no alternative except to accom- 
pany Crowley to headquarters. 

They go to the desk, where Jerry pays his 
check and offers to “buy the Sarge a cigar.” 
He fears Helen hasn’t caught his meaning, 
but when they are a few feet from the store 
there is a woman’s cry of “Help!” and Jerry 








numerous appreciations: 


242 East 15th Street, 





WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


WE are next door to the largest world market for stories—in direct contact with publishers. 
We need all types of fiction for editorial requirements. Editors are looking for new 
material, new authors. Send us your manuscripts—we sell them or tell you why. 


I you are selling, let us expand your market. If you have not sold, get started now. 
Intelligent, seasoned advice, directed efforts—not luck—mean sales. Our professional, 
annotated criticisms increase the placement chances of your manuscripts. Read some of the 


“This is the first time that I am trying an agent as you have been highly recommended.’’—E. H. S. 
“Your letter bristles with facts needed to produce marketable work . —T. 

“This detailed criticism was just what I needed. I can’t tell you how much I appreciate it...”"—E. M. M. 
“Your criticism of my manuscript—was worth more than it cost me .. .”—W.C. D. 


GET started selling with us. Place your manuscript in honest, sincere hands after all 
the effort you have put into it. If it is salable your story gets quick market action. 
If not, we tell you honestly and in detail why not—suggest needed changes—revisions if 
necessary—direct your writing along salable lines—minimize rejections. Everything possible 
is done to give your manuscript a salable chance with editors. 
For ng result-getting service, including revisions, the fee is exceedingly low—50 cents a 1,000 
words; 10 dollars for 20,000 to 25,000 words; even lower for longer material and books; one doltar 
po > lng for any single manuscript; authorized commission on sale only. Fee is waived ‘by arrange- 
ment, after you start selling. Book fee refunded on sale. 


Send us your short stories, novelettes, serials, books—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


NEW YORK CITY 
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uses the opportunity to knock out the 
Sergeant. Jerry and Helen bundle him in 
Jerry’s car, handcuff him with his own 
“bracelets” and “lam.” Questioning Helen 
about the mysterious phone call of the pre- 
ceding evening, Jerry gets a clue, and fol- 
lows it. Crowley has regained conscious- 
ness in the rear seat, with Helen guarding 
him with his own gun. They drive to 
Hymie’s garage, where Jerry tries to clean 
up the gang that framed him single-handed, 
Helen, left outside to guard Crowley, 
reaches an understanding with the detective, 
who now sees the significance of Hymie’s 
“tip-off,” and the two of them arrive just in 
time to save Jerry’s life. And Crowley de- 
cides to “split” the reward with Helen and 
Jerry. 

Mr. Wyn asked me to point out particu- 
larly the human element in this story ; it pro- 
vides a realistic, sympathetic touch that grips 
the reader’s emotions. Often writers are 
puzzled over how much love interest or 
woman interest they can bring into a detec- 
tive story. Some years ago we seldom saw 
love interest in any but the novel-length de- 
tective story, but the last few years there 
has been a general tendency to be more 
lenient in this respect. To a certain extent, 
the popularity of the underworld story in 
which the gun moll often figures promi- 
nently is responsible for this; at any rate, 
if a love interest will help to complicate your 
plot, it is permissible. Just how far it can 
go is suggested by the several stories just 
synopsized ; it should never get sloppily sen- 
timental or overshadow the main issue, 
which is always the solution of a vital mys- 
tery. Sex is the motivation of a good many 
crimes. Not all men are murdered because 
a wastrel nephew can not wait for his mil- 
lionaire uncle to pass on naturally. 

A feature novelet in Detective Dragnet 
which centers about a good deal of woman 
interest, and into which a love element is 
suggested, is “The Buttery Murder,’ by 
N. Wooten Poge. Alice LeFar, stage beauty, 
is shot; Detective Frank Mayor uses Hattie 
Darling, who has a suspended sentence 
against her, and who was in the room next 
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Study Poetry 


RITER’S DIGEST now offers a 

complete course in poetry writing. 
The method of study first provides 
the student with a thorough-going 
understanding of the technique of 
poetry writing, a resumé of poetry 
terms, rhyme schemes, and a me- 
chanical knowledge of rhythm. 


After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 

With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allows us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Whenever pos- 
sible, marketing information is given 
so that your verse may be sold. 

Students who study poetry with 
Writer’s Digest are allowed many 
other privileges such as special prices 
on books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. Clip the 
coupon below and mail it to us so 
that we may explain to you the many 
attractive features of this course. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. 
This places me under no obligation. 
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to where the crime was committed, as his 
ace in the hole. Space does not permit de- 
tailing the story, but it involves a political 
graft ring, and in its solution Mayor has to 
fight his “higher-ups.” A good many people 
have excellent reasons for not telling all 
they know about it ; the young man on whom 
the crime has been pinned, and on trial for 
his life, withholds evidence that would clear 
him because it involves his sweetheart’s 
father. And while Detective Mayor resorts 
to cave man methods to make Hattie point 
out the murderer, one gets the impression 
they may be sentenced to each other for life 
before long. 


“Although we ordinarily put our foot 
down on the gangster story, when a man 
comes along with one that has a new angle, 
we use it,” says Mr. Wyn, pointing out 
“Exit Hijackers,” by C. B. Glascock, as an 
example, In this story a racketeer hires re- 
spectable widows who have difficulty sup- 
porting their families, by offering them high 
salaries to drive a fleet of sedans fitted out 
with false roofs, bottoms, and seats that con- 
tain booze. In this way he eliminates danger 
of hijacking and saves expensive guards. 
Just when he is strutting over his cleverness 
the scheme boomerangs; one of the women 
had wrecked her car in a ditch. His lieu- 
tenant, confronting him with an automatic, 
thereupon tells our hero that he is a rat for 
taking advantage of decent women to do his 
dirty work; he intends to marry the woman 
almost killed. Then the automatic finishes 
the speech. 


“The Knife Spot” by Emmett B. Hargett 
deserves mention, for it is written in a man- 
ner that permits the reader to read the 
answer in the description of the murder 
scene, and if he is clever enough he can solve 
it before Detective McCarthy points out the 
flaw. The murder takes place in a speak- 
easy; the owner is the victim. 


Once in a while Mr. Wyn is tempted to 
buy a very off-trail story, such as “Stolen 
Stunts,” by Donn Powell. This is almost a 
short short; a story with an ironically hu- 
morous twist which because of its unusual 
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atmosphere overcomes the triteness of its 
basic plot. It is built on the old, old theme 
of evil frequently coming to him who plans 
evil; but the clever dress of a vaudeville 
background and convincingly portrayed 
characters put it across. Bertie Trefail 
claimed Mayfield had stolen his vaudeville 
act, and threatened him. But it was in real- 
ity Trefail who had stolen Mayfield’s thun- 
der, and was now jealous of the other’s suc- 
cess. When Mayfield refused to drop his 
act, Trefail went to a gang and made ar- 
rangements for them to send two huskies to 
beat up his rival. Trefail left his card, on 
the back of which he wrote the name of the 
theater at which Mayfield was playing. To 
be sure they get the right man, he tells one 
of his “gags” that Mayfield was supposed to 
have “swiped.” Can you guess the answer? 
Easy! The two huskies are given the in- 
structions, but go to the printed address on 
Trefail’s card, and identify him by the 
“gag.” In short, Trefail has paid to have 
himself very thoroughly beaten up. 


Very few stories as light as this have a 
chance with Detective Dragnet. The plot 
theme almost always is murder. Few stories 
centering about robbery or other crimes are 
used. The magazine is crystallized in the 
descriptive words “modern detective adven- 
tures” which appear beneath its masthead. 


Mr. Wyn wants variety, and he would like 
to see any good mystery thriller from your 
vicinity! He also wants stories with an idea 
—that type is hard to get. There are plenty 
of ordinary, run-of-the-mill detective stories 
going begging; it is the story that is well 
written, and which has a novel or clever idea 
in addition, that will win out. There are 
some good plots for these modern detective 
adventure stories right in your own back 
yard. Use that magnifying glass which is 
your imagination, scout around for some 
clues, and then track down those plots which 
have so long been dormant. A check may 
be your reward! 


Detective Dragnet, at 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, which renders prompt decisions, 
is an ever-open market. 
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WANDERING JOURNALIST 
(Continued from page 10) 


particular brand of the Fourth Estate, and 
for your own sake, (1) don’t leave on your 
adventure trip altogether penniless; (2) 
make arrangements before-hand with your 
editors to cable you the money on accept- 
ance; (3) don’t start on your trip without 
some kind of arrangement with your editor 
to buy stories, which you, in time of need, 
can draw on; and (4) lastly, don’t go to 
tropical lands unless you are in every re- 
spect physically fit. When things go wrong, 
don’t drown them in drinks; the surest and 
shortest path to an untimely end of a per- 
haps wonderful and romantic career. And 
truly, it will always remain romantic, (if 
not so wonderful), whether you remain true 
to your original avocation, or wisely chose 
to become a sailor, banker, or President of 
the United States. 





FOUR QUALITY MARKETS 
(Continued from page 17) 


ques and satires on popular authors and 
literary styles of the day. 

There is only one story in the Mercury, 
though Mencken contends that if more good 
stories were written, he would buy them, 
which ironically reminds me of the Buick 
slogan. 

It is seldom, however, that he publishes 
a story that differs greatly from those to be 
found in the other magazines discussed. 
This may be the fault of writers, for 
Mencken dislikes the formula story. He 
is rather pessimistic about this branch of 
writing, holding that the form is in decay. 


Whither America? Will the Machine 
swallow us or will it manufacture Utopia? 
No one knows, but it is quite evident that 
something is going to happen. In the mean- 
time “we have done those things we ought 
not to have done and have left undone those 
things we ought to have done,” and the in- 
telligent writers are gathering something of 
honor, prestige, and fortune for pointing it 
out. 
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™ DYNAMITE 
PRINCIPLE 


A Slanting Service De Luxe 


SUCCESS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
STAGES 


Service-in-Vogue clients who have tried the Dyna- 
mite Principle with me in its experimental stages, 
through the two years of its development, are en- 
thusiastic. They report greatly increased sales. 
Writers who have not sold before agree that this 
is one of the most powerful forces at work in the 
field of literary instruction today. I have always 
been firm in the belief that the “Royal Road to 
Success” in writing is net an idle dream. With 
my friends and clients behind me, I present, for 
the first time, a force which is, indeed, like Dyna- 
mite in its tremendous strength. 


TWO GROUPS WILL BE ORGANIZED 


Two groups of writers will center their activities at 
Edgebrook Studio this winter. The members com- 
prising them will be the “big names’ in years 
to come. 


THE PERSONALIZED GROUP 


Beginning on the evening of December 15, 1931, 
at eight sharp, a group of writers who have driven 
from the cities of Newburyport, Haverhill, Law- 
rence, Salem, Gloucester, Lynn and Boston, Mass., 
will meet at Edgebrook Studio to take personal 
instruction in the use of the new Principle, under 
my guidance. During these meetings, which will 
take place on Tuesday and Friday evenings there- 
after, for six weeks, my secretary will take notes, 
transcribing them and making them into stencils 
tor the mimeograph. They will also be published 
later, in book form. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE GROUP 


The Monday after the Personal Presentation Group’s 
first meeting will mark the date for mailing the 


. first instruction sheets of the Correspondence 


Group. This group, limited to twenty writers, 
will follow closely in the tracks of its mate, in the 
Studio. It will also possess the advantage of time 
in wich to assimilate the lecture material, which 
will be mailed in mimeographed form, as the study 
progresses. Personal letters, written by either my 
secretary or myself, will make this course as bene- 
ficial as if you were actually in the Studio, work- 
ing with the Personal Presentation Group. I will 
try to keep my Correspondence Members working as 
nearly in tune with the Personal Presentation 
Group as is possible, and using the same examples, 
while they are still fresh. 


Write for information AT ONCE 


THE GROUP IS ALREADY ORGANIZING for 
personal instruction. Only a few days remain in 
which to make arrangements. This is going to be 
a mighty valuable, important course of study. 
Writers from these groups will practically close 
the pulp paper markets during the spring of 1932. 
There will be nothing easy about the work laid out, 
but it will mean SUCCESS FOR YOU! Prices 
have been kept very low. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, | ROWLEY, MASS. 


NOTE:—Edgebrook Studio is located in the big, other- 
wise empty farmhouse, on Wethersfield Street, second 
west from the Edgebrook Crossing of the Newburyport 
Turnpike, in Rowley. Prospective Personal Presentation 
Group members are invited to call and make arrange- 
ments the previous Saturday or Sunday. L. D. 
The dollar Sales Service of The Service-in-Vogue will 
continue as usual. 
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| [SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of REAL ABILITY. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Stations, 
KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, and cthers. 
All poems submitted must be typewritten or in legible 
handwriting. 
























EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared 
for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 




















MANUSCRIPTS 
neatly, accurately typed by competent typist. 
Minor corrections. Carbon free. 50c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 
ETHEL M. COUPE 


7 Vose Avenue HYDE PARK, MASS. 


















Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 



















AUTHOR’S TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt typing, minor corrections. Proof 
read, mailed flat. One carbon copy. Bond paper. Per thou- 
sand words 50c. Verse 2c per line. Satisfaction guaranteed 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
520 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


Please enclose check or money order with manuscript. 


















Manuscripts typed letter perfect! 50c per thousand. 
Minor corrections. Carbon. Sales letters to four likely 
markets by writer who, since 1919, sold hundreds own 
Ht manuscripts to 67 publications. 


WALLACE MANUSCRIPT 
TYPING SERVICE 
196 Highland Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 















I JUST SOLD 


j A 14,000 word novelette of my own to Popular Publishers 
i for January. UNDERWORLD ROMANCES. Let me help sell 
yours. Specialist in the short short, I've made sixty sales 
of my own. I have 50 markets for them. Rates: $2 for 
words or under, 50c per thousand additional. Also expert 
help with revision. Author plus author! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1428 Walnut Street, Danville, Il. 
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Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, offers $10 for “Your Love Story.” 
Write up an account of how you met the mate 
and the culmination of the romance. Address 
“My Own Love Story Editor.” 





Judge, 18 East 48th St., New York City, pays 
$10 for original humorous cross-word puzzles. 





N. W. Farmer, Winnipeg, Canada, offer $1 
for jokes. 





Art, Poetry, Music, and the Theatre 


The American Magazine of Art, Barr Building, 
Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. Frederic 
Allen Whiting, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles between 
twelve and twenty-five hundred words in -length. 
Illustrations are important, and a wise selection 
of photographs should be included, glossy print. 
We do not publish articles on individual artists. 
Articles should be on groups of artists whose 
work is related, either by style, medium, or subject 
matter. We use articles devoted mainly to the 
record of contemporary achievement in all branches 
of the arts—painting, sculpture, graphic arts, arch- 
itecture, music, drama, industrial art, civic art, 
and education. A stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope must accompany all material submitted. Poetry 
is rarely used. We report as soon as possible, 
and pay two cents a word on publication.” 





The Harp, Augusta, Kansas. Eunice Wallace, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use poetry of any length. We repor 
promptly and pay on acceptance.” 





The Journal of American Poetry, 9 Camp 
Greene Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Alice McFarland, 
Editor. Issued semi-annually; 25c a copy; 50c 
a year. Poetry and criticism magazine. “We use 
poetry of high quality, and a few samples of deca- 
dent verse which are given destructive criticism; 
also a small amount of imperfect but otherwise 
worthy poetry, which is giver constructive criticism. 
We also use critical essays about poetry. We use 
reviews of books and magazines of interest to 
writers, but these are written by our editorial 
staff. We also use complaints of dishonest deal- 
ings to which writers have been subjected by 
publishers, advertisers, etc. We use photographs 
of distinguished poets; also photographs of scenes, 
monuments, etc., described in the poems that we 
publish. We do not report on manuscripts if 
stamped, addressed envelope is not enclosed. We 
do not pay for material published.” 





Kaleidoscope, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use good poems; no restriction as to 
length but prefer brief poems as a rule. We use 
all forms and styles, and use the work of estab- 
lished writers as well as beginning writers. We 
rarely use photographs. We report within two 
weeks and pay cash prizes, monthly and annually; 
also offer miscellaneous prizes, books, paintings, 
etc.” 
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Who reads Writer's Digeste 


We asked 5000 of our subscribers the following questions: 





In the past year have you sold a novel, play, short story or article? 


The replies showed that: 


Eighty per cent had sold a minimum of three stories or articles. 


Four per cent had sold only one story, play, novel or article. 


Sixteen per cent sold nothing. 





HE brains of the literary business rad WRITER’S DIGEST. Accurate, 
official monthly information about markets and editors is received by pro- 


fessional writers throughout the world in their own monthly copy of 
WRITER’S DIGEST. If you want to write, if you like to write, if you 
must write, then you need WRITER'S DIGEST. 


The figures show that eighty-four per cent of our subscribers get their sub- 


scription money back ten- 
fold. Your $2 investment 
in WRITER’S DIGEST 
assures you of twelve 
monthly dividends. Any 
single one of them can 
more than repay your 
entire subscription price. 
Take advantage of the 
FREE book offer and send 
your subscription in today. 
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A free $2 book with your subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
Cincinnati, OuI0 


Gentlemen :— 


Send me FREE and postpaid the cloth bound book, “The Business 
of Writing” and enter my one-year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST, for which I enclose $2 payment in full. 
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e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ““How to Turn Songs Into Gold,” by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, new voucciry 
SONGS rex 


TALKING 
Big Royalties 


PICTURES 
id by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers, Free 
klet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit 
writers will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright, broadcast your song 
over the radio. Our Sales Department submits to Music Publish- 
ers and Hollywood Picture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET. UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave. and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 


WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 
Brilliant Opportunity 

I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 

2566 McClurg Bidg., 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “‘W. D.’’ 








CHICAGO 














Go into your music store and order a copy of 


LON HEALY’s “NEVADA MOON”’ 


It will convince you of Lon Healy’s ability. 
I cater to the semi-professional class of writers who know the 
ups and downs of the song-writing game. No get-rich-quick 
promises. Reasonable prices for reliable composing, piano- 
arranging, song-orchestra arrangements, copywork, etc. 


LON HEALY—Liberty Theatre—Colorado Springs, Colo. 








YOUR SONG 
May have a Chance in Hollywood 


We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. In- 
formation furnished on request; please include postage 
with all inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 


SONGS w2hr PUBLISHED 


At Our Own Expense on Royalty Basis 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR NEW WRITERS 


Do Not Send Manuscripts 
DO YOU WRITE WORDS OR MUSIC? 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS GUILD 


Dept. “5,” 46th & Broadway, Band Bidg. 








Moved to our new and larger quarters 
NEW YORK 
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Poetry World, 27 East 7th St., New York City. 
Seymour G. Link, Antoinette Scudder, Caroline 
Lawrence Dier, Elizabeth Haynes Sands, and 
Billy B. Cooper, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use poetry of any 
length; also articles and essays on poetry. We 
report within one month, but do not pay for mater- 
ial published.” 





The Aryan, 1827 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Frank C. Massey, Editor. Issued monthly; 1ldc 
a copy; $1.50 a year. Theatrical magazine. “We 
use anything of a technical nature, from 200 to 
1,000 words in length. We use photographs, and 
a little verse. Manuscripts are reported on at once, 
and we pay on acceptance.” 





Equity Magazine, 45 West 47th St., New York 
City. Alfred Harding, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Official organ of the 
Actors’ Equity Association and the Chorus Equity 
Association. “We use articles of interest to and 
concerned with the theatre, its people, and their 
problems. We use photographs of news interest, 
and a little verse. We report within forty-eight 
hours after receipt of manuscript, but do not pay 
for material accepted.” 





Musical Digest, 119 West 57th St., New York. 
Pierre V. R. Key, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. A magazine of music both 
for the professional and the general music public, 
concert-goers, opera subscribers, etc. “We fea- 
ture articles of historical er contemporary interest, 
popular in appeal, of 1,000 to 1,500 words in 
length. We use articles about music and allied 
fields such as dance, radio, sound films, television, 
etc. We use a little verse, and practically no 
photographs. We report within one month and 
pay on acceptance, rate depending on the material.” 





Musical Advance, 101 West 58th St., New York. 
Spencer B. Driggs, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. A musical magazine using 
articles about concert, opera, classical radio music, 
etc., about 1,000 to 2,000 words in length. Also 
interviews with celebrated musicians who have 
something to say. Uses photographs, but no poetry. 
Reports within ten days and pays $5.00 a column. 





The Musician, 113 W. 57th St., New York City. 
Paul Kampf, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. A musical and educational magazine. 





Book Publishers 


Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Co.,* 275 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. W. F. Gregory, General Manager. 
“We use . book-length manuscripts in any field 
likely to command attention. We report within 
three weeks or less. Contracts by mutual agree- 
ment.” 





W. W. Norton & Company, Inc.,* 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Elling Aannestad, W. W. Norton, 
M. D. Herter Norton, George Stevens, Helen 
Lincoln, Editorial Staff. General book publishers, 
interested in good novels. “We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and pay on a royalty 
basis.” 
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Three Books that Deserve 


A Place in Your Library 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE. MYSTERY 
STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
AMERICA’S most distinguished and 


prolific author of detective stories 
in her new, enlarged and revised-to- 
date edition of her famous book has 
said the final word on “‘bafflers.”” The 
book is endorsed by many prominent 
writers of detective fiction such as 
S. S. Van Dine, Will Cuppy, etc. 


In this issue of WRITER’S DIGEST you 
will find a host of markets for detective fiction 
—as many markets for detective fiction as for 
any other single class. With more markets 
your chances of sale become easier. Take up 
detective writing with Carolyn Wells in her 
book The Technique of The Mystery Story. 


$2.50 
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WRITING NOVELS 
TO SELL 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


THE first few chapters of this book 
were published as articles in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Their success 
with our readers was so obvious that 
Mr. D’Orsay was immediately asked 
to continue the articles into a book. 
Writing Novels to Sell is one of the 
very few texts on this subject and is 
written by a man who has given his 
entire life to the study of collaboration 
with writers and literary criticism. 
From experience gained in this work, 
Mr. D’Orsay has written a book that 
will give novelists steady assistance 
throughout the writing of a book. It 
can serve adequately as an inspiration 


to novelists who are uncertain of the form they 
want their manuscript to take. 


$2.50 








THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


By FRED ZIV 


N entertaining discussion of the means employed by modern suc- 
cessful writers who use every straw they draft into service as 


allies to their assistance. 


Many little tricks of professional writers 


are skillfully explained in The Business of Writing. 

In magazine offices the final decisions of the business manager usually 
overweigh those of any other individual, including the editor. Mr. 
Ziv, from his own experiences in the business side of magazine 
writing, tells much valuable information. 


$2.00 
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CRITICISM AND SALES 


STRICTLY personal, individual service of the 
highest type. I have been a successful writer, 
editor and critic since 1909. Indorsed by Jim Tully, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, Carl 
Clausen, Arthur Preston Hankins, W. C. Tuttle, Hugh 
B. Cave, Frederick J. Jackson, Louis Weadock, J. Lane 
Linklater, John L. Tiernan, Lemuel De Bra, Hapsburg 
Liebe, Wiiliam Wallace Cook, A. L. H. Bucklin, Bryan 
Irvine, J. R. Johnston, George Allan England and many 
others. New York sales representative. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘Facts About Criticism,” of interest 
to all writers. Free on request. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 
Yucaipa, California 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE - 


Short Stories—Articles—Seriais—Novelettes—Novels—Books 
You can spend very little with us on any manuscript unless 
we actually sell it for you. New low rates. Old clients, as 
well as new writers who wish to sell. Write for free folder 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-D EAST RICH, COLUMB'S, OHIO 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Rd., Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 





——F-YoNo) any -0 her-3o8 -4 8 2 -— 


WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing _ service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








WRITERS 


Prominent New York publishing house will wel- 
come your manuscripts. Write for information. 


P. O. BOX 36 


Madison Square Station, New beta) 








NEW MARKETS 


For Light Stories 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell these 
markets our own light fiction and we can sell yours. Rates 
are low but fully Sy! with the quality of the 
story. Dig that short (1 o 6090 words) out of your desk 
drawer that all the big bees "retaced because it is aot quite 
strong enough in plot and suspense and send it along to us. 
We can likely get you several dollars for it. 

Standard commission of 10%, payable after sale. No advance 
postage or other boloney. We back our own judgment. A 
reading fee of $1 must accompany each manuscript. We will 
gladiy waive the fee when we have sold a few of your stories, 
but we can’t wade through drivel. Rush the story in right 
now. We had more calls than we could supply last month. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Short Story Writers 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 


Writer’s DicEst 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Class Magazines 


American Botanist, Indianapolis, Indiana. Wil- 
lard N. Clute, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. A magazine containing popu- 
lar information about plants. “We publish only 
original contributions to botanical knowledge, in 
language suited to the general reader. We can 
always use original observations about plants. We 
use no photographs and no poetry. We report 
on manuscripts at once, and pay no cash for mate- 
rial accepted.” 





Oral Hygiene Publications, 1117 Wolfendale St., 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Rea Proctor McGee, 
Editor. Issued monthly; copies free, paid by a list 
of syndicate members. “A dental magazine con- 
taining technical articles and articles that might 
prove of interest to dentists. Manuscripts should 
be about 1,500 to 2,000 words in length. We use 
no photographs, and very little verse. We pay Ic 
a word upon acceptance.” 





The Dental Students’ Magazine, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Dr. Axel A. Seaberg, 
Editor. Issued monthly from October to June; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles up to 
1,000 words pertaining to dentists; also humor 
articles. We use photographs, but no poetry. We 
report on manuscripts on receipt and pay lc a 
word on publication.” 





General, Literary, and Fiction 


Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use condensed 
novels, 25,000 words in length, on adventure, 
mystery, romance, sport, and western themes. All 
stories must have a strong love interest.” 





All Outdoors,** 257 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. T. G. Mauritzen, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; 50c a year; after January 1, 1932, 
$1.00 a year. “We use articles on outdoor sports 
and vocations, auto-touring, travel, outdoor pho- 
tography, short stories on outdoor life, hiking, 
etc. Stories should not be over 2,500 words; fea- 
ture articles not over 3,000 words. We use poetry 
and photographs. We report within two weeks, 
and pay on publication.” 





Breezy Stories,** 1071 Sixth Ave., New York 
City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “A fiction magazine 
which uses short sex stories, in length from three 
thousand to six thousand words. An occasional 
novelet, which may be any length between 10,000 
and 15,000 words. We use no photographs. We 
use verse not over twenty-eight lines. We pay 
one cent a word on acceptance for fiction, and 24c 
a word on acceptance for verse.” 





Charm Magazine,* Bank Street, Newark, N. J. 
Camille Davied, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. A magazine of New Jersey 
home interest. “We feature articles 1,500 words 
in length, of interest to women. We use photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. We report within two 
weeks.” 
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The Farmer’s Wife, Webb Publishing Co., 55 
E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. F Beckman, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy. 
“We use short stories—3,000 to 6,000 words— 
suited to farm homes, also special articles dealing 
with rural homes and rural living. We use both 
photographs and poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and pay a minimum of 
lc a word on acceptance.” 





Harper’s Basaar,* 572 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 50c a copy. ‘We occasion- 
ally buy light and humorous articles on social 
phases. We do not encourage general contribu- 
tions. We use no photographs. We report within 
two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





Holland’s,* “The Magazine of the South,” Main 
and Race Sts., Dallas, Texas. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 for two years. “We use short 
stories to 7,000 words; serials, 15,000 to 60,000 
words; special articles on subjects of interest and 
importance to the entire South, or on national 
subjects of special significance to the South. 
Poetry, not over 24 lines. We pay 1%c a word 
and up for stories, and 50c a line for poetry. 
Payment on acceptance.” 





Home and Field,* 572 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Stewart Beach, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. A magazine devoted to 
home building, decoration, and gardening. “We 
use articles on phases of decoration and garden- 
ing; photographs and articles on houses, both ex- 
teriors and interiors. Length, not over 1,200 
words. In most cases photographs should ac- 
company articles. We use no poetry. We report 
within two weeks and pay on acceptance by special 
arrangement.” 





Home Friend Magaszine,* 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 2c a copy; 25c a year. A women’s 
household magazine. “We want inspirational 
poetry and articles of interest to small town and 
country women. We pay $1.50 to $3.00 for photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay 15c a line for poetry and %4c to 4c a 
word for articles.” 





The Household Magazine,*Topeka, Kansas. Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; $1.00 for three years. A woman's 
magazine. “We use serials of thirty thousand 
to fifty thousand words; short stories around three 
thousand words; short short stories around one 
thousand words. We use verse of twelve lines or 
less; also articles and hints of interest to women, 
especially in small towns. We have much accepted 
material on hand, and are buying nothing that does 
not seem to us of unusual significance and unusual 
interest to our readers. We report in one to two 
weeks, and pay two cents a word and up, promptly 
on acceptance.” 

Independent Woman,* 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. Helen Havener, Editor. Issued 
monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. A magazine 
for business and professional women. “We use 
short articles, 1,000 to 1,800 words in length. 
They must deal in some way with problems of 
business and professional women. We can use 
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PLAYS, NOVELS AND STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and publisher 
of Motion Picture Magazine and six others. Usual 
reading fee charged except to known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 


6068 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








NO READING FEE 


I sell short stories, articles, novels, plays, talking picture, 
radio, and syndicate material, and offer expert critical serv- 
ice. There is no reading, criticism, handling or postage fee. 


Isn’t this worth an inquiry? 
SAMUEL J. FRIEDMAN 


110 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Former magazine editor, newspaper columnist and play reader. 


TYPING 


Send me your manuscripts for prompt, efficient, depend- 
able service. 30c per thousand words. Ic per line for 








poetry. One carbon copy. Mailed flat. Postage paid. 
Corrections in spelling. Market suggestions if re- 
quested. Let me hear from you. 


IRENE A. BARNES 
401 N. Grove, Wichita, Kansas 


EXPERT TYPING 


Ten years experience as a typist, assuring fast, accurate 
work. Best grade bonds, extra first and last page, one car- 
bon copy, corrections in spelling and punctuation if desired, 
50c per thousand words. Verse le per line, minimum 50c. All 
work carefully proof-read and promptly returned. 


L. MARSHALL 


504 Patterson Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 














Try Me 
for good, neat, prompt typing service. 
thousand words; poems, Ic per line. 
bon free. Minor corrections. if desired. 


IDA CARROLL 
120 S. Creek, Bartlesville, Okla. 


L. M. PIETSCH 


Literary Typing Service 
1527 So. Main St., Bloomington, III. 
Letter perfect typing by professional typist, forty cents 
per thousand words. Corrections free, when desired. 
Crisp bond, one carbon. Prompt return. Return 
postage prepaid. A trial will convince you of my 
superior service. 


The Oldest SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
in the United States 


(25 years of active constructive work.) Hundreds of writers 
shown the road to publication. Thousands of dollars worth 
of stories, articles, poems, and miscellany sold for them 
Certain “‘Literary agents’’ profess that they can sell “‘un- 
salable stories,’’ ‘‘duds,’’ etc. We can't do that. One shouts 
that he has sold a Book Manuscript. We see nothing in 
that to get excited about. We have sold two book manu- 
scripts to good houses within the past month. Selling manu- 
scripts is all in the day’s work with us. We have been doing 
i for twenty-five years. We handle all classes of good 
iterary work. Write for information regarding our methods 
and charges for criticism, advice, and sales service. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


James Knapp Reeve—Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


30c per 
One car- 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts, 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Sone Photopla Weiing.etc.. 
NWE taught by our staff of literary ex- 

Dr. Esz and perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of hicher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constant!l7 recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 

lease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Establiched 1897 

































Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 

We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 

tivo kik t free. We also publish 7ke Writer’s Monthly, 

the leading magazine for. Si workers; sample copy 
ion $3.00. 


annual subscripti 













AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon cepy, work guaranteed. 
50c per 1000 words; books, 45c; poems, Ic per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








WRITE GREETING CARD VERSES IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME—IT PAYS. Send $1.00 for pamphlet 
telling—What the Editor Wants, and a list ef reliable 
markets by a writer who has sold verses to prominent 
concerns. Communicate with 


MISS MARGERY H. RIDER 
53-8th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








We Please Others—Why Not You? 
Perfect typing by professionals. Corrections in spelling 
and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
Service. Mss. mailed fla THIRTY CENTS PER 
THOUSAND WORDS. 

A Trial Will Convince You. 


McVEY & BRADY 
4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Missouri 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current edi- 
torial needs. 30c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, with 
minor corrections and extra first page free. Prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


1,000 word success stories of women who have 
achieved; interviews from outstanding men or 
women on business subjects; psychological articles 
dealing with business women’s problems; articles 
on marriage and business, the two-job wife, etc. 
Also articles dealing with the present economic 
crisis, aud articles tending to awaken social con- 
sciousness. We use pictures of outstanding women 
for frontispieces, and photographs should be sub- 
mitted whenever possible with articles. We use 
occasional brief verse. We report within one 
month and pay $10 to $25 on acceptat.ce.” 


Ladies’ Home Journal,* Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. A 
women’s home magazine. “We use short stories, 
2,000 to 8,000 words; serials up to 75,000 words; 
and articles by arrangement on subjects of particu- 
lar woman interest. We use occasional short verse. 
We report on manuscripts immediately, and pay 
or acceptance.” 


North American Review,* 9 E. 37th St., New 
York City. Walter Butler Mahony, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
authoritative articles of about 4,000 words on 
phases of present-day American life; also short 
stories. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks.” 








The Parents’ Magazine,* 114 East 32nd St., New 
York City. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. A 
magazine of parental education. “Contributions 
to the following departments are always welcome; 
Out of the Mouths of Babes (original jokes) ; 
Pointers for Parents (helpful hints for the mother 
and housekeeper); Parental Problems and Ways 
to Meet Them (successful solutions of problems) ; 
Feeding the Family (recipes). Payment for these 
departments is made on publication.” 





The Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist,** Birmingham, Ala. W. C. Lassetter, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; $1 for three years. 
A publication for the scuthern farm family. Not 
in the market for material from professional writ- 
ers except short to medium length serials. Uses 
photographs, but no poetry. Payment on publica- 
tion except for serials, which is on acceptance. 





Sweetheart Stories, Dell Publishing Co., 100 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Dorothy N. Grinnell, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use short stories, 5,000 to 8,000 words 
in length, with a strong love interest, and dramatic 
plot. Also novelets, 10,000 to 12,000 words in 
length. Poetry of a romantic type is used, but 
not over sixteen lines. We report on manuscripts 
immediately and pay on acceptance.” 





Travel, 4 West 16th St. New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy. “We use travel articles, exploration and 
adventure, archaeology, and related subjects, 1,500 
to 5,000 words in length, accompanied by numerous 
effective photographs. We use no poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within two or three weeks, 
and pay Ic a word; $1 to $5 each for pictures; 
payable on publication.” 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Roget’s Thesaurus. 20 24 0900 00's 60 660.006 cee 
Peter Mark Roget" 

PD: THORN 5660556 008 cb be Sev ees 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization............. 35 
Frank Vizete!ly 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........ coe 1.96 
Grenville Kleiser 

ids sb qrahisl een eae webs siese 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce 

PLAYWRITING 

Writing for Vaudeville........ epee ecccesese Ae 
Brett Page 

Playwriting fer Profit....... qubvdeteie eaves age 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

Tee Ast of Sound Pictures....cccccvccvccse - 2.50 


W. 3. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story........ —enen - 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories...........-+++:5 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short Story.......... cccccccoos 150 
Henry Albert Phillips 

eres oe Short Story.. pecan alea wen coe 1.00 


Writing the ee 
Jd. Berg Esenwein 

Short Story Writing. .ccccccccccces sesecoe ae 
Mary B. Orvis 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Short Stories of H. G. Wells..............- 4.60 

Laments for the Living... .cccccccccccceces 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

Wetttne wccccceccecccevoscocccecseeccose 148 

Agnes Reeve 


ee FICTION WRITING 


How to Write a Gangster-Racketeer Stery... 1.00 
Joseph Lichtblau 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing........ - 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit...........-+++++ 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing..... cucvees Bae 
Acthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction............ ccs 2.50 


Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............. 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

This, Fiction Business. <is.csic cece cesssscevcos SOO 
H. Bedford Jones 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ .50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer..... 5.00 





Gallishaw 
PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
How to Prepare Manuscripts....... soccese 84D 
Emma Gary Wallace 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts....... incnen Ge 


Felix J. Koch 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 
The Pye Market..... eVevccedeccocccoe SED 
. Mathieu 






After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 
ing books to its readers. All books selected make interesting 


reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 


Art of Versification.......... TeririyT tT $2.00 


Esenwein and Roberts 


Rhymes and Meters........2.cseeeeeeee08 -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............+- 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted........ esewvésede 
Barbe 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Art of Inventing Characters.........+++++++ 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Plots and Personalities..........+s-e+ee¢+ - 1.75 

Universal Plot Catalogue........ o cee Oe 
Henry Albert Phiilips 

Elements of Plot Construction......... vows > ae 
Richard K. Abbott 

Narrative Technique........ ey Ee ery OTT Te 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Psychology for the Writer....... ecvsdoends 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

Training fer Authorship..... TEcrTiTriri 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing........... coccseoce BOO 
Manuel Rosenberg 

English Novel..... PE eT ee ee ose, 2D 


Ford Madox Ford 


Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 


Frank Vizetelly 


British Prose of Today...... ° 
One Term Course in English Li 
Heydrick 


The Writer’s Book........... 
James Knapp Reeve 


pescesenee eee 150 
terature...... 1.30 


cocvccccccccce SEO 


Fechnique ef the Mystery Story............. 2.50 


Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell....... 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing...... 
Fred Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay.........- 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing.... 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazin 
Edward Mott Woclley 


cocccccccccss BBO 


BScceccccccce SMO 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 


Esenwein & Stockard 


Juvenile Story Writing..... —_ 
Robinson 

The Magazine Article......... 
Crawford 

Writing for Profit........... 


Donald Wilhelm 


wcccceccccces 210 
eeccces seeeee 3.00 


Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 


Harry V. Martin 


Landing the Editor’s Checks... 


Laurence D'Orsay 
Writing Advertising ......... 
James D. Woolf 


cecccececees 300 
cere cececces SO 


Writing for Real Money..........-.e+sse++ 1.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 


How to Write for Radio....... vocccbsecsesies ee 


Seymour & Martin 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 





for which I enclose 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to tely upon endless technicalities and formal 
tules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








POETS, ATTENTION! 


jar ge ae monthly $2 a year, 25c copy; $300 cash 
prizes. COURSE VERSIFICATION, Preliminary Assign- 
ment FREE. STHE PRACTICAL RHYMER, Rhyming Dic- 
tionary and Handhook, $1. SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road 
Information for So ey Along the Literary Highway, 
including ACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. 
Information on A the above send upon receipt of self- 
addressed, stamped envelope 

KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 





Recently, at ‘he National Arts Club, I 
| H attended the awarding of the $3000 prize 
oo * —a fine pre-Christmas present for the 
Insignia of winner—in the “Soul of America” contest. 
Quality Help Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric. 
. What’s wrong with your working toward 

For Writers. a amet 

I. H. WILSON 


151 West 10th Street, New York City 





Don’t Be Down-Hearted 


Send me that rejected manuscript and $1.00 up to 
4,000 words, and 25c thereafter. If I can’t sell it, 
I will give you a good criticism. If I can, I charge 
10% commission and return reading-fee. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 











A NEW CONTEST 


Open to anyone in the United States. No red-tape, nothing to sell 
TWENTY-SEVEN SPECIAL PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY 

The American Author, Upland, Ind., announces a new contest 
for writers. Earn while you learn. Interesting, instructive, and 
educational. Spot mistakes in printed paragraphs. More than 
$100 in prizes. Contest closes January 1, 1932. 

Particulars mailed free, or sample copy of American Author, 
containing sll the paragraphs and full information sent to any 
address for 29c. Address: 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR, Contest Dept., Upland, Ind. 





HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


I HAVE SOLD ANOTHER UNPUBLISHED 


Screen Story 


This is the PROOF that I DO SELL for my clients. 

For 11 years I have been successfully SELLING and 
helping my clients perfect thcir, stories. 

The opportunity for writers with unusual and clever 
ideas has never been better, be the writers known or 
unknown. 

If you want to realize the benefits of this profitable 
market, secure the help an accredited agent can give 
you. Write for FREE information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Representative 
Dept. W.D. 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., 










Hollywood, Calif. 











Writer’s DIGEST 


Young’s Magazine, 1071 Sixth Ave., New York 
City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want short stories; 
any length between three thousand and six thou- 
sand words. Novelets any length from ten to 
fifteen thousand words. Sex stories, told with 
restraint. Stress is laid on the necessity of crafts- 
manship and a high degree of technique. We use 
neither photographs nor verse, and pay one cent 
a word on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Publishers 


The Keating Company, 9th and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. “We are in the market at all 
times for 4, 6, and 8 line verses for greeting 
cards, Christmas, New Year, Easter, Valentine, 
‘Mothers, Fathers, Graduations; also material for 
Everyday cards of all kinds such as Birthday, 
Wedding, Congratulations, Wedding Anniversa- 
ries, Convalescents, Condolence, Thank You cards, 
Gift cards, Party Invitations, etc. All manuscripts 
are read promptly and reports made within two 
weeks. We pay 50c a line for all accepted mate- 
rial; check with acceptance.” 





Juvenile 

The Open Road for Boys,** 130 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. A magazine 
for boys in their teens. “We use short adventure 
and aviation stories, 1,500 to 3,500 words in length. 
We use neither photographs nor poetry. We pay 
4c to lc a word on publication.” 





Play Mate Magaszine,** Cleveland, Ohio. Es- 
ther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly; l5c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. A magazine for children from 4 
to 14 years of age. “At present we are over- 
stocked with material but might consider a few 
short stories or special articles if cleverly written. 
No fairy stories needed. Always in the market 
for new material for our department ‘What A 
Strange World!’ using short descriptions of odd 
and unusual! facts in nature, preferably accom- 
panied by photographs. Serials are arranged. for 
and should not be submitted without first consulting 
the editors as to their needs. We use photographs 
8x10 glossy print, about subjects of interest to 
children. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay promptly on acceptance, 1 to 3c 
a word for prose; 25c a line for poetry; $1 to $3 
for photographs.” 


Trade Journals 


Hardware Age, 239 West 39th St., New York 
City. Charles J. Heale, Managing Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories telling how retail hardware dealers success- 
fully conduct their business, how they profitably 
sell toys, paints, electrical appliances, housefur- 
nishings, sporting goods, tools, builders’ hardware, 
cutlery, electric refrigeration, or any other line or 
department. Also how they conduct special sales, 
handle advertising, outside selling, conduct store 
meetings, train personnel, and control stock—in 
fact anything that will show our readers how suc- 
cessful stores operate. We can use photographs 
of good window displays. We report within two 
days, and pay $12 a page, payment made on the 
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American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles of about 1,000 words which will tell some 
new idea about the production, handling, or sale 
of honey, or some new observation in bee behavior. 
We use instructive photographs, but no poetry. 
We report promptly on manuscripts and pay ac- 
cording to the value of the article.” 





American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. A feature 
magazine dealing with the retail drug trade. “We 
want specific stories of real people in the retail 
drug field who are doing interesting jobs. Pre- 
ferred length, 1,800 words. We report: within 
two weeks and pay fifty dollars on acceptance.” 





American Painter and Decorator, 3718 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. George Boardman 
Perry, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c 
a year. “We can use a few ‘How Painters Make 
Money’ articles. They must be fact stories that 
will stand checking up. Our technical material is 
almost entirely staff written. Painters who can 
write are invited to query the editor. We buy very 
little material. No fiction desired. We use some 
photographs when accompanying an article. We 
report promptly and pay up to lc a word depend- 
ing upon the value of the articles.” 





American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Frank H. Hollmann, Editor. “We use any articles 
on pigeon raising or commercial squab production. 
We use a few photographs, but no poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within a week or ten days. 
We do not pay for material accepted” 





The Auto Truck Food Distributor, 360 East 
Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. Louis H. Kerber, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories of 1,500 words about truck 
distributing units. We use photographs of trucks 
operating as wagon jobbers. Our rates vary and 
we pay on publication.” 





Building Invesiment,*420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. Louis C. Stone, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles concerning the economic and social angles 
of building construction. Articles need not be 
specifically tied up with any special building. In 
this classification, the articles may also be based 
on financing experience, ‘salvaging’ of troubled 
properties, etc. We want completed, new sub- 
urban developments; apartment houses, office 
buildings, low cost homes, etc., of unusual interest; 
interviews with bankers, mortgage lenders, build- 
ers, and architects on financial and construction 
questions that have a national bearing, but con- 
fined to the ‘investment’ type of activity; financing 
schemes worked out by various home builders to 
make it easier to purchase, and easier to keep, 
especially where a community is developed as an 
entity. All building discussions must stress finan- 
cial angle—set-ups, income, etc.—and must be the 
product of reputable builders. We use no poetry, 
and only the best photographs. We report within 
two weeks and pay $25.00 to $50.00 on publica- 
tion.” 


WRITER’s MARKET 





Do YOU Write Stories? 
Do You WANT to Write Stories? 


[n either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


23 N. 60th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Typist to many successful authors; pnw Righest quality 
letter-partoct typing at 40c per 1,000 
Introductory offer: Beautiful srow Hw toy cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested, if 


requested 
Established 1924 


OOK K Manuscripts Wanted 


out. SUBJECTS—FICTION (NOVEL 

NGTF), Verse. Business, Religion, 

Travel Aiadicine, Science, World War, Pro- 

fessions, History, Pelitics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 

niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words and up); 

Verse (book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Iac., 
General Book Pu>lishers 
Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 











Dept. W. D. 


INFORMATION WANTED? 


Facts necessary in your writing we will secure for you 
from New York’s vast resources. Research. Inter- 
views. Data. Special attention to writers’ requirements. 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
127 East 55th Street, 





New York City 





COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Library Re- 
search Service also offered. 


MINNIE L. BATES 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


R. D. 2, 




















“HOPELESS?” 


Don’t give up! As ore who has written much published 
material, I can tell you how to revise and where to sell that 
story or novel. Criticism rates, $1.00 per thousand words. 
Letter-perfect typing (with carben copy), 50c a thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c a line. Minor corrections if desired. 


ROBBINS MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
SUNNYSIDE, WASH. 
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Authors! 


SEND TEN CENTS in stamps for 


THE WRITER’S RECORD BOOK 


Keeps business-like record of all Mss. Con- 
tains also “Preparing Mss. for Publication” 


New .. Up to Date 
6 
THE KELVIE PRESS 


KOKOMO INDIANA 











Pare be An Ad 


eins Writer! 


home. No experience necessary. Spare time or 
full time. Bigger opportunities now in Advertis- 
ing than ever before. Constant demand for men 
and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 
mail order experts, all make big money. New 
plan. Nothing else like it. Write today for 
details and new free booklet, Increased Salaries 
and Premotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3059 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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MANUSCRIPTS--PLAYS., 


Correet form for the “Editor’s Eye.’’ 50c 1000 words, 
with one carbon copy. Special rates on books and plays. 
My long experience your guarantee. Minor corrections 
onan JEAN WILLIAMS 

629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











POEMS WANTED 


for Poetry World (send 25c for sample copy; 
largest, most quoted poetry monthly) also poems 
for book publication (we have rfublished Mary 
Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, Lucia Trent, Ralph 
Cheyney, etc.; also lesser-known poets). 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street, New York 





-—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohic 
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Building Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. H. James Larkin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles presenting examples of unusual, new, or 
better methods of upkeep or conventional methods 
and equipment which are being used successfully. 
Methods include cleaning, sanitation, servicing, and 
supervision; holding tenants, rental campaigns, 
uses of floor space, adoption of unusual fitments, 
etc. Build the story on what is being done and 
how it is being done, rather than on the descrip- 
tion of the building. In all cases, photographs or 
charts are desirable. We report on manuscripts 
immediately and pay lc a word on acceptance.” 





Concrete Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Harold O. Hayes, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use technical 
articles describing concrete products plants, special 
uses of concrete products, articles describing sell- 
ing methods and plan of distribution of producers. 
Concrete products include building block, concrete 
roof tile, concrete brick, specialties such as flower 
pots, vases, bird baths, urns, burial vaults, con- 
crete conduits, etc. Articles should be accom- 
panied by good photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts when they are received, and pay on pub- 
lication.” 

The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, E. C. Ackerman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. A dairy plant trade 
journal. “We want stories of merchandising cam- 
paigns of proven merit of milk plants, creameries, 
ice cream, cheese, and dairy by-products plants. 
Length of articles to be from 500 to 2,000 words; 
one or two photographs or specimen ads add to 
the value of the stories. We report within thirty 
days and pay lc a word on publication; photos, 


$1 to $3.” 


The Druggists’ Circular, 12 Gold St., New York 
City. G. K. Hanchett, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We want descriptions of successful drug stores 
and the methods by which they have built in- 
creased sales in toiletries, soda fountain special- 
tis, prescriptions, etc. Also, good photographs of 
stores and unusual displays.” 








Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, 507 West 
Tenth St., Des Moines, Iowa. Arthur Brayton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use editorial material dealing with ideas, 
plans, and methods which have been actually used 
and found successful by good dry goods and de- 
partment stores throughout the United States. 
While our own editors travel in every state each 
year, we are always glad to see manuscripts telling 
how stores have succeeded in increasing business. 
We can use unmounted, glossy prints of interiors 
and windows. We report within two weeks, and 
pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. David K. Steenbergh, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. A merchandising 
magazine of the Feed Industry. “We are inter- 
ested in articles describing the methods used by 
successful feed dealers. Their selling ideas should 
be clearly explained in the order of their impor- 
tance, and the injection of a little human interest 
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FOOD FOR WRITERS 


For instance, Frederick Palmer had won popu- 
larity long before he bought “‘Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries.”"” But on that occasion he found a tool so 
useful that he carried it about in his brief case. One 
day this was stolen and Mr. Palmer wrote us as 
follows: ‘“‘I have been using your ‘Vocabularies’ 
and found this book superior to any other work of 
the kind that I have ever had. But now it has been 
stolen with my brief case which I left, for an un- 
guarded moment, on a chair in the public library. 
Please send me another copy because I need it for 
writing a series of articles to order. It may not be 
indispensable, for I got along without it for a good 
many years, nevertheless it is exceedingly useful.” 

Another case in point is that of the glorified 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. She lost her copy from a 
steamer’s deck and ordered another as soon as she 
landed. These and scores of similar cases make it 
certain that ‘“‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’ is indis- 
pensable when the utmost precision, beauty and 


WriITER’s MARKET 


NEW AID FOR 


WRITERS 


Vastly Better Than Any Thesaurus 


New Principle—New Arrangement 
Easy —Authentic— Time Saving 
Guarantees Greater Success 


IDEA CHART SHOWS 
WHAT TO WRITE 


If you wish to write about something dazzling 
but can only think of the word bright, the simple 
index, or the Chart, will direct you unerringly to 
the page on which you find all the words that depict 
a thing as bright, flashing, brilliant, sparkling, and 
dazzling. The spcimen below shows how simply 
words for describing beauty are presented. Like- 
wise every reference inspires and facilitates the de- 
piction of new and sparkling word-pictures. They 
open the flood-gates of the mind and let the torrent 
of drama and tragedy—human strife, flaming love, 
raging passion and splendid heroism, flow from 
your pen, leap into type and fly to your readers, to 
grip them and to hold them enthralled by the 
fascinating spell of your power. The book is 
acclaimed ‘“‘the greatest miracle for providing bril- 
liant expression that the world has ever known.” 
But we want you to judge it for yourself and learn 
of its tremendous helpfulness—the ease with which 

































f charm in writing are needed. you can inject more sparkle, more beauty, and 
more power into what you say. 
, It will be sent to any responsible 
BEAUTY—COSIELIVESS—GRANDEUR see ASSOCIATIVE 
va. Ugiiness ....... A Lxcellenee—Superlativeness ....1406 person on approval. 
? vs. Shabviness Ornamentation OTA 
vs. Dirtiness .. JOWELL acne. 107C 
—- estes “ | FREE TRIAL COUPON 
i 108 
VERBS ADJECTIVES (Continued) ADJECTIVES (Continued) r ———— ee ee a oe oe 
43 (See Ornamentation 1074) <a fascinating. nonparell, peeriess. Hartrampf Co., Trust Co. of Ga. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
exceedlag, excellent. ornate, beautified. 
‘d ADJECTIVES excellent, consummate. peerless, matchless. | Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf's Vocabu- | 
‘ ofutaete attractive. oe bor ysis sateorgga pment Apgag | leriee, ss pages, 6x9, in style and price checked | 
ra! worthy of worship, 9 Handsome, ae, " iow. will examine it careiully an it am 
g tion. etc. fascinating, captivating. — | thoroughly satisfied that I cannot do without it, I | 
« — ornate. fashionchle, alamode._ will remit promptly five dollars ($5.) Otherwise 
; pone Rpere | I wiil return it postpaid within ten (10) days. | 
; ale (.) $5 Full Lintex () $10 DeLuxe Gift Edition 
| Jo nao gee Gold Stamped. Beautifully Tooled. 
ee ( ) I enclose $5.00 with return privilege. 
attractive, alluring. ] ] 
august, grand. r 
a ‘Alile, classic, elegant. | PE Dp taade ies éeecssvccvcevstnscuetéeconcthanae | 
beautiful, charming. 
beauteous, beautiful. Address b 
ce somites | d WS hocadcccccdeessssansesseceunssanse elena | 
beaming, bright. 
= bewltehing, charming: | SE ECEEED. ov ccinashvncecenchas Sesh. ics conten | 
y aa’ handsome, 
J kt, gcrgeous. 
d brilliant, gorgeous, l BRIE 6 ice scctd< cccccvectectvoscbsedevesse W.D.3 ! 
buxom,.comely. 
= ealisthenie, adorned with eee eae ee 
beauty and strength, . . 
t captivating, alluring. Check required for shipment abroad. 
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WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humorist or 
Columnist. Will Rogers earns $150,000 
yearly; Odd McIntyre $95,000; Walter Winchell 
$75,000; Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not 
YOU? Full particulars and Sample Lesson free. 


HUMORISTS — POETS 


To get in touch with promising new writers, 

I will criticize FREE OF CHARGE 200 words 

of humor, verse or miscellany. My criticism 

tells what is wrong and how to remedy it. 
JACK W. PANSY 

2041 East Gith St. ------- Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“Jack Pansy’s is not the first course in writ- 
ing I have taken; but from Mr. Pansy’s Personal 
Lessons, and from his criticism and advice, I 
have benefited more than from a higher-priced 
I like Mr. Pansy’s ‘paragraph method’ 


course. 
of instruction. It brings out the best there is 
in a student of Column writing.’-—-FRED BARR, 
Minneapolis. 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazire Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








plotcrafters 


Professional writers will provide you with origina), ex- 
elusive plots, the kind they use to make salable stories. They 
know intimately four continents. They can furnish plots for 
the type of yarn, short or long, that you want to write. 
Reasonable rates. Send postcard for full details. (Storm Be- 
fore Sunset—Row, Peterson & Co., 1931—is a plotcraiter 


lay. 
pls OXFORD, OHIO 


plotcrafters - - 

















$323,000 IN PRIZES! 
manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, recipes, 
jokes, stories, ageaianane ete. 
TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
= “IIOW To Prepare Manu- 
both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c¢ (coin). 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 
ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by 
SPECIAL Six months subscription to CON- 
* 
* scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
NORTHWESTERN 
Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 
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and personality sidelights of the dealer himself 
are highly desirable. We pay one cent a word 
and up on publication. Photographs of the dealer 
and his place of business must accompany all 
articles.” 


Highway Engineer and Contractor, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Ill. Frederick J. Benjamin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. A 
magazine devoted to street and roed construction, 
bridges and maintenance, etc. Uses articles about 
2,500 words, depending on the subject. Good pho- 
tographs are wanted. Reports as soon as possible, 
and pays one cent a word on publication. 








The Jersey Bulletin, 602 Majestic Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Royer H. Brown, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Issued every Wednesday; 5c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are a pocr market for the 
free lance, as we have reportorial connections in 
all sections of the world, covering current news 
matter. Our technical and scientific dairy mate- 
rial comes usually by contribution, but in some 
instances we seek articles on specific subjects and 
go direct to the parties for it. We pay $1 for 
each photograph accepted, but they must involve 
Jerseys or close connection to dairying. No poetry. 
We report on receipt, and pay 25c an inch for 
matter as used.” 





Mid-West Coal Retailer, 20 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. K. C. Richmond, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. A magazine 
about coal merchandising and heating. “We want 
common-sense feature articles showing specifically 
how various coal merchants and stoker dealers 
are merchandising coal or automatic coal burning 
equipment successfully. Direct questions preferred. 
Sales letters, newspaper advertisements, business 
forms, and photographs that really mean something 
used whenever available. We pay on publication.” 





Mortuary Management,** 1095 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. William Berg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. An exclusive, 
copyrighted journal for Funeral Directors. “We 
use any articles pertaining to problems which con- 
front the average Funeral Director in conducting 
his business, and the solutions thereof. We can 
use almost anything connected with the entire fu- 
neral profession, except fiction and poetry. We 
use photographs that accomapny articles. We re- 
port immediately, and pay up to one cent a word. 
Payment on publication.” 





National Glider and Airplane News, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Emanuele Stieri, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want technical articles written in simple language, 
2,000 words in length. Articles on construction 
of planes, gliders, and models, including drawings, 
to be run serially or complete—1,500 words per 
issue or ‘complete story. Stories from 200 to 500 
words on new developments. All articles must be 
illustrated by photographs or drawings. We use 
no poetry. We report on manuscripts fifteen days 
after delivery, and pay $29 to $25 per 2,000-word 
article, payment on publication.” 


National Safety News, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Carman T. Fish, Editor. Issued 
monthly; it is the official publication of the Na- 
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tional Safety Council, and is used as part of the 
membership service and has no general circula- 
tion. “We can use a limited amount of articles 
on various phases of prevention of industrial and 
automobile accidents, industrial health, preferably 
less than 2,000 words. Photographs are used 
when used to illustrate articles. We report within 
two weeks, and pay one to two cents a word on 
acceptance.” 





New England Poultryman, 4 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. Prof. Wm. C. Monahan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a year. “We use articles relating 
to modern poultry keeping, farm life, etc. Articles 
to be from 2,000 to 2,5C0 words in length. We 
use photographs whenever available, and some 
poetry. We report on manuscripts immediately, 
and pay one-half cent a word on publication.” 





Nugents, 239 West 39th St., New York City. 
Henry Sucher, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. A magazine for buyers and 
merchandise managers of women’s ready-to-wear. 
“We want 100 to 200 words akout how other 
women’s apparel stores are promoting business. 
For these items, four dollars are paid regardless 
of length. Articles of about 1,200 words or less 
concerning the buying and selling of this type of 
merchandise. This is paid for at the rate of 
one and one-half cents a word; photographs, $2.50 
apiece. We report upon publication, and pay upon 
publication.” 


The Retail Tobacconist, 117 West 61st St., New 
York. H. B. Patrey, Editor. Issued every other 
Thursday; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles of about 500 to 1,500 words, describing 
merchandising and display methods of successful 
tobacconists. We use some photographs. We re- 
port within thirty days, and pay one-half cent to 
one cent a word after publication.” 








Rough Notes, 222 East Ohio St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Irving Williams, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want actual ex- 
periences of successful insurance agents, telling 
how they sell, specific in character rather than 
generalitics or theories. Photographs are used 
to illustrate articles. We report promptly, and 
pay 25c an inch—13% pica column.” 





Telegraph and Telephone Age, 261 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Frederic G. Frost, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year in 
United States, and $3.00 a year in Canada. “We 
want articles of 500 to 1,000 words on electrical 
communications; activities of different societies, 
associations, and clubs, both social and official, 
connected wth various electrical communications 
in both Europe, Asia, Canada, and the United 
States. Practically all of our material is obtained 
by assignment. At the present time we are well 
supplied, and the magazine will celebrate its 50th 
birthday in January, 1932. We can use technical 
manuscripts dealing with electrical communications. 
We can use unmounted photographs, 120-screen 
cut. We report every two weeks, and pay one- 
fourth cent a word, once a month.” 





Veneers, 701 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. Marsh, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want practical articles 
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EARN Short - story 

Writing from “the 
Master Teacher of them all’”’ 

. Dr. Richard Burton. His 
newly revised, enlarged and 
modernized course in Creative 
Writing is different from all 
others. It is clear, straight- 
forward, practical, and com- 
plete. It shows how! It saves 
you years of tedious effort in developing 
marketable short stories. 


You get intimate, friendly help in your special prob- 
lems. You feel a stimulating, personal contact with 
your instructor. A personal, complete criticism of 6 
of your short stories included with course. You also 
receive, without extra charge, a collection of the short 
story masterpieces uscd as examples in the course... 
an invaluable library for short-story students. 


FREE Analysis Test 


of your Story-Writing ability. It reveals your aptitude 
for writing, indicates your power to understand human 
motives, shows your present style, etc. You receive 
expert critics’ frank opinion. Find out your chance 
for success! Write today for this free test and free 
booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit and Pleasure.” 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
Successor to Laird Extension Institute. Estab. 1916 
1221 Foley Bldg.,9 Main St.,N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dr. Burton 








AUTHORS! 


High class manuscript typing, free carbon copy, edi- 
torial requirements. 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic 
per line. 10% discount 20,000 words or more. 


CARTER TYPING BUREAU 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas 








F R AHEAD TO SUCCESS 
with my typing service, which includes 
minor revision. per thousand words. 

Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 

per line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 

Sample of typing work and further cetails sent gladly 

upon request. Write for them! 

JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier St., Dept. W.D.1, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips te New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 














POET’S MAGAZINE 


Pays $50 for best poem appearing in each issue. Dorothy 
Wein won in the May issue. Leo Taylor won in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

anes Magazine pays $2 for each poem accepted for pub- 
ication. 

Poet’s Magazine puts new finds on the air... Tune in 
for Poet’s Magazine hour. 


POET’S MAGAZINE 
55 West 42nd St., New York City 
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of from 400 to 800 words, and from 1,200 to 2,500 
words, that will interest manufacturers or users 
of veneers and plywood. Pictures are desired 
(glossy print). Also articles on costs systems, 
management, routing work, etc. We report on 
manuscripts immediately, and pay from 45c to 60c 
a column inch, payable the 20th of the month.” 





Juvenile 


Everygirl’s** Lycn at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Marta K. Sironen, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15¢c a copy; $1.50 a year. Magazine for 
adolescent girls. “We use articles and stories 
of approximately 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
having to do with entertainment in the home, 
hostess articles, etiquette, marketing, table set- 
ting, interior decoration, etc., and stories of gen- 
eral interest to girls of high school age. No love 
stories considered. Photographs to be used in 
articles encouraged. $1.00 paid for all accepted 
photographs. Report on all material submitted 
made between four and six weeks. One-half cent 
paid on publication.” 





Junior Christian Endeaver,** 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Stanley V. Vandersall, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. Junior 
religious monthly. “We are in the market for: 
Serials from six to eight chapters not exceeding 
1,500 words each; short stories of 1,500 words or 
less; interesting items of 100 to 500 words each, 
with or without illustration, covering current 
events, history, travel, development of character, 
use of the Bible, children’s organizations, etc. 
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One-half cent a word is paid two weeks after 
acceptance.” 





The Wadsworth Company, 1235 Book Bldg.. 
Detroit, Mich. W. D. Roy, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. House Organ. 
“We want stories of 1,000 words; articles on 
health, diet, exercise, and child psychology. We 
can also use poems. We report within three days, 
and pay two cents a word on publication.” 





Western Business, 564 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Douglas G. McPhee, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. A. regional 
news digest, with feature articles for business 
men. “We rarely use material not written on 
assignment. Articles restricted to informative and 
authoritative articles with news leads, concerning 
business and industrial activity in the West. News 
photographs used, when busiriess interest is strong. 
We report within two weeks, and pay one cent a 
word after publication.” 





Wood Products, The Magazine of Woodwork- 
ing Practice and Management, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. Milton G. Peterson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Tech- 
nical and trade magazine. “We use _ technical 
articles on production methods in woodworking 
plants. Machine articles, purchasing, routing, 
plant layout, record keeping, incentive systems, 
experiences in cost cutting, increasing efficiency, 
etc. Articles should not be more than 1,000 words 
in length. We use photographs. We report on 
publication, and pay ‘one cent a word.” 

















CASH 


THAT’S what you want. But it takes training to get it. Some “Big Names” 
worked 10 to 20 years to attain eminence, mastering the profession by them- 
selves. Have you 20 years to spare? Why should you waste them? It is entirely 
unnecessary. My service is not criticism, collaboration, revision; it is far more 
vital to your needs. It is TEACHING. 
on your own feet. JI help you fit your work for sale. 


Not the occasional criticism but CONTINUOUS 
GUIDANCE builds up your potential imaginative fiction writing in the University of Wis- 
ability to SUCCESSFUL POWER. My sates are consin, Extension Division, for 10 years, 


standard, but my unusual arrangement enables you and I am still doing so. Recently one 
For student won a prize from Liberty. An- 



















to get full, expert service at remarkable prices. 


about my service. 


2822 North First Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





as little as $2 to $8 a month I help you through the 
most difficult stages. I concentrate your effort on . : 
SALABLE material. Every shot is aimed at the ‘S¢/! beginners. 
bull’s-eye—a market that will pay you money and 
clear the whole cost of your training at one satisfying 
stroke. Tell me about yourself and I'll tell you my classes); no set assignments; each 


Dudley Brooks needs. It is adapted equally to those with all the time they 
FICITON TEACHING SERVICE need and those who have to-plan carefully for a daily quarter 
hour. The moderate cost is less than what you pay for gaso- 
line or carfare. 
individual guidance. Write me a letter. 


I train you to find yourself and stand 


I have been teaching practical magazine 


other sold over $700 worth before the 
end of the term. Like you, they were 
But they had learned 
how to hit their right market. 


I have no formalized courses (even in 


client is given personalized service. The 
training is flexible to meet your changing 





Your first story will repay a year’s continuous | 
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Lutheran Young Folks, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. C. P. Wiles, D. D., and D. Burt 
Smith, D. D., Editors. Issued weckly; $1.00 a 
year. Illustrated story paper for juvenile readers. 
“We use single stories, 3,000-3,500 words; serials 
up to 15,000 words divided into less than twelve 
chapters; articles with or without illustrations, 
1,200-1,500 words. Report is usually made within 
one month. Payment made on acceptance accord- 
ing to merit of material.” 


St. Nicholas Magazine,* 155 E. 44th St., New 
York City. Maurice Robinson, Editor; May Lam- 
berton Becker, Literary Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. Magazine for young 
people from ten to fourteen. “We are in the mar- 
ket for stories for young people, about 3,500 words 
in length, with a real story to tell and real people 
in it. These stories may deal with present day 
folk, historical characters, adventure, sport, etc., 
but must have distinction of style. Serials are usu- 
ally commissioned. Short informative articles of 
interest to boy or girl of fourteen are considered. 
We buy photos when used to illustrate articles. We 
use some short verse, humorous type preferred. 
Good rates on acceptance.” 


WriTer’s MARKET 


Scouting,** 2 Park Ave., New York City. E. 
S. Martin, Editor. Issued monthly. Publication 
given free of charge to registered Scouters. “We 
use articles of about 500 to 1,000 words on Scout 
camping, Scout requirements, Scout leadership, 
handicraft, nature lore, stunts and games. We 
seldom use poetry, and our own files offer excel- 
lent material for illustration of articles. Report 
made in.two weeks, and payment made on publi- 
cation according to value of material.” 


Shining Light, Fifth and Chestnut, Anderson, 
Ind. L. Helen Percy, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. Story paper for children 
five to eight years. “We are in the market for 
character-building stories, 300-800 words; Bible 
stories, 300-800 words, and nature stories. We 
pay from 25c to $1.00 for photos of children. The 
type of poetry we use is limited to religious sub- 
jects and nature, and we prefer stanzas of six or 
less lines long. Manuscripts not available are re- 
turned promptly. Those kept are reported on 
upon publication. Payment varies from $2.00- 
$3.00 a thousand words.” 


Sunday Afternoons, 109 Walnut Ave., Roxoury, 
Mass. B. M. Whitman, Editor. Issued monthly 








Don’t fool yourself with the handy alibi that ‘“Depression”’ 


But you do face tr di c titio 
Thousands are trying to I 








That 
typical of dozers I receive every mont 


CHOOSE AN AGENCY THAT SELLS! 


is responsible for your lack of sales. Most of the established 

magazines have exhausted their files of purchased material and are now buying the best stories they can obtain for current 

issues. And despite ‘‘depression”’ a number of new magazines were lau+ched this fall which are actively in the market. 

» in the fiction marist 9 today. Never before have so many people been writing. 
many former 

stories must act only be of pen aay A, but’ must exactly suit editorial requirements if you expect t 

the magazines are buying oom new contributors is proven by the extracts from four recent letters which are 


“‘spare time writers’’ now depend on writing alone. Your 


to be chosen. 





October 25, 1931. October 29, 1931 
“Thank you very nruch for “You can, I am certain, im- 
the two checks from Macfadden § agine the protection with 
and Spert Stcry, which I had § which I received the good news 
expected, but which were none | of an acceptance. I can ciearly 
the less very. very welcome. And § see that it was only through 
thanks also for the check for | your own persistence that this 
Cold which I had not expected, § story was put over —4 I deeply 
and which was even more wel- | appreciate your efforts 
come.”* *M. H. *N. D. 


*) Names on request. 











October 26, 1931. 
“I have received the check 


November 3, 1931. 
“Of course, I send you my 
for ‘Dead Man's Ranch.’ It is § congratulations! It was splendid 
wy encouraging to find that the § to receive the check and I want 
ory made the grade with f to 
Fiction’ House. I will bear down 
on that market. 
“Let me assure you that I 
the manner in which 
yuu bandied the story. The credit 
for the sale belongs to a. 


take this opportunity of 
thanking you for your interest 
as well as the ere way you 
have of encouragin Let me 
tell you that this latter trait 
is most important, in my estim- 
ation, as so many writers are 
right cn the verge of success 
and stop too soon. When en- 
couragement on the part of an 
agent is coupled with their own 
personal success and a tho 
knowledge of markets, it stands 
to reason, that something is 
bound to happen in the at of 
sales if the writer has anything 
op the ball at all.’ La 











out asceptable miterial. I 
sale—I am anxious to start you selling—NO 


any single manuscript. 
on American sales; 15 per cent on foreign sales. 
I SELL: 

Short Stories, Novelettes, 
tail or ask for complete descriptive circular. 


155 East 42nd Street 





One of these is from a writer who had never sold a story before; it acknowledges his second acceptance a little over a 
month after he sent me his first story. Three of the other five sales mentioned above were to magazines the authors had 
not previously reached. These writers are getting tangible results from the literary assistance they have employed. They 
are selling their stories because they have been coached to write the kind of stories editors are anxious to buy. 


ARE YOU TIRED OF GUESSING? 


You, too, can avail yourself of professional guidance and learn the reasons why your work is failing, prevent your mis- 
takes in future, and with o—-1T-¥ advice from the practic al, 
ve no desire aay flatter you, or encourage too ambitious efforts with only remote chance of 
Not only your individual stories, but as a steady contributor, 


NOMINAL RATES 


For considering manuscripts by new clients I charge a reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on 
Wien I sell $1000 worth of a client’s work, reading fees are dropped. Commission of ten per cent 


Books, Plays and Radio Continuity. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


commercial angle of present-day market conditions, turn 


Send your manuscript and write me in de- 


New York, N. Y. 
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If you are tired of groping for words that 
accurately express your thoughts, write for 


Fr e€ e a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


Professional Manuscript Typing 


Satisfactory typing done; 1 carbon copy and 
minor corrections. 40c a thousand words; 2c 


a line for poetry. 


RUTH E. ROBERTS 


183 Roosevelt Blvd., Madison, N. J. 
SL —a 


A TRIPLE SERVICE 
TYPING: First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. 
Minor corrections in grammar and spelling made free 


Perfect work. : } 
RESEARCH: Competent research on technical points 


if desired. le . 
CLIPPINGS: We mail twice a month clippings with 


ideas for plots. Very reasonable charges. 

















Writer’s Dicest 





VERA GREGORY, Jackson, Tenn 


MAKE MONEY! **Ftte time 


Learn the Art of Manuscript Preparation. Complete 
course from an author’s typist of national reputation, who 
has typed manuscripts for leading writers in the U. S. 
The lessons cover every detail of the profession. Price 
reasonable. Send stamped envelope for outline. 


THE TYPERIE 
702 N. Vernon St., 


THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-hali 
cent a word on acceptance. 








Dallas, Texas 








SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS. 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, amaz- 
ing record of achievement, offers you an outstanding 
bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. Four of 
his songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records besides sheet music, etc. Be convinced 


RAY HIBBELER 















D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., oe 
w j 
p TALKING PICTUR' 
ommend Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
K Seemeeas of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
s H an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
5 FREE on request. New writers may mail 
T song-poems for free examination. We re: 
vise, compose and arrar.ge music, and se- 
F = curecopyrights, guaranteeing approval. 
noone W. 0. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 








If you have imagination | 
can QUICKLY help you turn 
rejection slips into PAY 
CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 


NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
{NOT a school or sales agency) 


MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 
FICTION! 
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from June to October; $1.00 a year; club sub- 
scription, 60c a year. Bible lessons and stories 
for children. “We are in the market for short 
stories of 500-1,000 words illustrating some lesson 
for children under ten, and some short juvenile 
verse. No payment is made for accepted ma- 
terial.” 





Stamp’s Magazine, 17140 Third Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., announces that because many people con- 
fuse the magazine with a stamp paper they 
have decided to change their name. The new 
name will be announced in the near future. 





Miscellaneous 


Inspiration, 6229 Hancock Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Wm. A. Martin, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We are interested in the 
poetry of beginning, and, as yet, unrecognized 
poets. No restriction as regards subject or form; 
verse under thirty lines preferred. Monthly cash 
prizes.” 





Life,* 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. Bolton 
Mallory, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 
a year. Humor magazine. “We pay between $3.00 
and $5.00 for short jokes and paragraphs; 10c per 
word, approximately, for humorous sketches of 
100-600 words; 10c per word for short stories, 
preferably humorous, 700-1,200 words; $10-$20 
for picture ideas, especially of cartoon or human 
interest type, suitable for page or spread drawing; 
$l a line for verse, serious or humorous. Report 
is made on all submitted material within two 
weeks. Payment made on 12th of month follow- 
ing acceptance.” 





Musical Courier,** 113 W. 57th St., New York 
City. Leonard Liebling, Editor. Issued weekly; 
lic a copy; $5.00 a year. Musical newspaper. 
“We buy articles on musical subjects, 2,000-5,000 
words. $15-$25 paid on publication. Send ma- 
terial to: Horace Johnston, Associate Editor.” 


Notice 


The Rural New Yorker, in a letter from its 
publisher to this office, and, in their issue of Octo- 
ber 31st, corrected an erroneous impression created 
by a letter published in their forum department. 
This notice is published to thank those subscribers 
who kindly called the matter to our attention, as 
well as the publisher of The Rural New Yorker 
for his co-operation in making a prompt retraction 
of an unintended error. 





Correction 


Air Stories is the oldest magazine on the news- 
stands. It is in the market for both war and com- 
mercial aviation fiction stories. Air Stories is 
published by Fiction House at 220 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Arch Whitehouse, in his article 
“Writers A-wing,” erroneously reported it sus- 
pended. 
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Obituary 


Young Churchman and The Shepherd’s Arms, 


published by the Morehouse Publishings Co., sus- 
pended publication with the June issue. 





Sunshine, published at 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, has been. discontinued. 
Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


City. Pierre V. R. Key, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.50 a year. Musical magazine. 
“We are in the market for non-technical, general 
articles on popular musical subjects, such as: 
Historic figures in music, new trends, popular 
contemporary figures. Short humorous features. 
No fiction. Features must be written with the 
lay reader in mind rather than the professional. 
1,000 to 15,000 words. Photos are used to illus- 
trate features; no extra remuneration given for 
them, however. Humorous poetry preferred. 
Report made within two weeks. Payment made 
on publication. Rate regulated by character of 
feature.” 





The Nation,* 20 Vesey St., New York City. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor. Issued weekly; 
lic a copy; $5.00 a year. Journal of opinion. 
“We are in need of short articles on current eco- 
nomic, social and political events in the news, not 
over 2,400 words in length. We have no need 
of photos, but we do publish occasional short 
poems. Report is made two or three days after 
receipt and lc paid on publication.” 





Progress, 25 Foster St., Worchester, Mass. 
F. H. Buffum, Editor. Magazine of New England 
life. Issued monthly beginning with October, the 
first issue. Subscription, 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We desire articles pertaining to the natural re- 
sources, historic landmarks, and industries of New 
England. Articles should not be more than 2,000 
words in length. When suitable, photos will be 
accepted. Small payment made on acceptance.” 





Golden Book Magazine,** 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Frederica P. Field, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Practically 
all of the material we use is reprinted. We are in 
the market, however, for translations of stories 
which have never before appeared in English—not 
over 7,000 words. We also use authentic anec- 
dotes about great people. We use no photos and 
poetry only very rarely. Report is made imme- 
diately. Rates vary, but payment is usually made 
on acceptance.” 





Holiday and Travel,* 4 W. 16th St., New York 
City. Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy. Travel magazine. “We are in the 
market for travel afticles of the type printed in 
the current issue, from 1,500 to 4,500 words. We 
never use poetry. One cent a word, and $1.00 to 
$2.00 for each photograph is paid on publication® 





Keystone, The,* 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. H. P. Bridge, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$3.00 a year. Jeweiry trade journal. “Articles 
should be specific. That is, they should deal with 
one particular phase of a jewelry business rather 
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“STEPS 10 HAPPINESS” 


© 1931, by L. A. Feck, All Rights Reserved. 


115 Steps in 14 Flights 
Ist Flight, 3rd Step 


How Can We Acquire ‘‘Perfection?”’ 


Set the ideal ‘‘Truth’’ up on a pedestal, 
then compare all untruthful and imperfect 
things with her. And in the light of the 
resulting contrast we shall see how Truth is 
justly enshrined on high, with the halo of 
“‘Perfection”’ on her head. 

Now that we have our ideal, all that re- 
mains for us to do is to worship it—earnestly 
endeavoring to set our imperfect human na- 
ture in perfect spiritual order, that Truth 
may so shine through our living that others 
may see it in us. 

And when the next time we have occasion 
to criticize others, let us try to criticize them 
with this thought in mind, instead of viewing 
them with prejudice and envy in our heart. 


Does this ad hold your interest? Then 
send your dollar for three copies and get a 
fourth copy free (introductory advertising 
offer), or $20 the hundred copies; single 
copy, thirty-five cents. You will find these 
books making good presents all the year 
rcund. Prospectus free. 


Address 


STEPS TO HAPPINESS 
Post Office Box 696, Cincinnati, O. 


Enter he cole ted field of SPECIAL FEATURE 
ARTICL VRITING. Learn how to write eve 
ty re of article for which there is a demand, in EiGh 


NS. The market for this tybe of article 
conente to every newspaper =“ — zs * is not 


Revision have a 
OD as- opie Dai same” * to crash 
signed ee gate. bee ge 
articles has an re Fone oy 


with 
ory r rice is given without ad 











ad avi 
tional chz mee. ‘Lhe cost of the —_ 
eight weeks course is so moderate 
that the return from one feature 
covers it. Write today for particulars, 

GERTA. AISON. 338 _338 Avenue ue O, Brooklyn, N. Y. N. on 





_ 
Write to Sell 


eprom “s Simplified Training Course gives 
modern, practical training in fiction 
<a writing; 80% of those trained by 
the S. T. C., under David Raffelock, director, 
sell stories before completing to national 
magazines; 100% are thoroughly, efficiently 
trained. Send for “The Way Past the 
Editor,” free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE 
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1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
















































Eugene Cunningham 
says: 

“In the past few weeks 
it has been a real pleasure 
to me, to choose arbitrarily 
the locale and main char- 
acters for a coupie of thou- 
sand dollars worth of stories 
that I had to write; then 
from the Genie get complica- 
tions, crises, etc., to expand 
into actual plot synopses. 


Just to get acquainted 


just that! 





$2,000 from 
GENIE PLOTS! 


Read what one of the 
most prolific of Action- 
Adventure magazine writers 
in America says about his 
success with the Plot Genie. 

Scores of other authors— 
professional and new writ- 
ers — are equally enthusi- 
astic about this marvelous 
stimulus to Creative 
Imagination! 

What is it — book — 
course—machine? We have 
just prepared a special illus- 
trated folder which answers 


the question —— explains 
everything! Free to all 
inquirers. 


GENIE JUNIOR, 25 CENTS! 


we will send “‘Genie Junior’’ which 


contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and a complete plot 
synopsis developed with the Plot-Genie. This alone may show 
you what's wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, 
coin or postage and say, ‘‘Send me Genie Junior.’’ Or, we 
will send information about the Plot-Genie free, if you want 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


742 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








assembling, filing, and usi 
of plot subjecte alphabeti 


22 E. 12th St., 


THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. ves @ complete system for 


plot material, with @ complete index 
arranged with cross reference, 


Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
WRITER’S DIGES 


T 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








authentic attention; 


Available through 


a 





FLA 
175 Fifth Avenue, 











WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR 
An able Association assuring Authors, Playwrights 


also affording amateurs au- 


thoritative, analytical assistance and advancement. 


nominal membership dues. 


Our Association members pay only SIX per cent for 
“Marketing!” Criticism, editing, reading FREE to 
members! Investigation courted. 


i f - 
| ‘ 
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| GRE 


TIRON BUILDING, Dept. D 


New York City 
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than attempt to tell all there is to be told. Titles 
of some of the most successful recent articles 
offer good examples of what we mean by this: 
‘How Jones Sells Fine Perfumes;’ ‘Letting the 
Light in On Diamonds;’ ‘Making ’Em Stop and 
Look on Fifth Avenue;’ ‘How Rudolph’s Got 
10,000 New Customers;’ ‘$1,000 Profit Yearly 
from Gretting Cards;’ ‘Carry the Stock and 
They'll Buy at Home, says Acklin;’ ‘To Sell Pens 
Specialize—Says Peacocks ;’ ‘This Jeweler Stresses 
the Investment Value of Diamonds;’ ‘Post’s In- 
trest in Sport Helps Him Sell Jewelry;’ ‘Win- 
ning the West with Windows;’ ‘Making the Most 
of an Anniversary Event ;’ ‘When a “Cash” Store 
Adopted Credit;’;’ ‘A 40-Year-Old Store Goes 
Modern;’ ‘Reiser’s Rules for Success in Credit 
Selling;’ ‘Glassware in the Fine Store;’ ‘$30,000 
a Year in Emblems and Trophies.’ 


“Feature articles should run from 800 to 2,000 
words, depending on the value of the subject mat- 
ter. Don’t pad, because the surplus wordage 
will only be cut out at this end of the line. Rates 
are made sufficiently variable that authors whose 
material is replete with facts and which is written 
in a concise, readable style are paid more than 
those whose articles fall short of the mark in 
these respects. Payment is made upon publica- 
tion, with rates ranging upward of one cent a 
word—and, by ‘upward’ we mean just what we 
say. It is a pleasure to pay from 1%c to 2c a 
word for articles that ‘strike thirteen.’ 

Photographs are highly desirable. Our readers 
are busy men and we cater to their requirements 
by telling as much of our stories as possible in 
pictures, headlines and boxes. In cases where 
photographs are not available, an Okay can be 
obtained on the articles before getting a photog- 
rapher on the job.” 


Nugent’s,* 239 West 39th St., New York City. 
Henry Sucher, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Trade magazine of women’s 
ready-to-wear. “Nugent’s Magazine is published 
monthly to interest ready-to-wear merchandise 
managers and buyers for specialty shops and de- 
partment stores. We are interested in articles 
dealing with successful specialty stores and suc- 
cessful ready-to-wear departments in department 
stores and their methods of operation, particu- 
larly in regard to management, purchasing meth- 
ods, merchandise control, unusual methods of pro- 
motion through advertising and window displays, 
personnel training and management, salesmanship, 
and selling and alteration workrooms. We are 
also interested in material for the future, which 
Nugent’s formerly ran under the caption of ‘Little 
Ideas That Went Over Big.’ These stories should 
deal with unusual things that are being successfully 
done in various phases of style merchandising and 
should be boiled down to 125 to 200 words. A 
flat rate of $4.00 each will be paid for this mate- 
rial. In merchandise articles there should not be 
more than about 1,200 words, for which we will 
pay 1%c a word, and we shall pay additional for 
photographs, depending on their relative impor- 
tance. The average rate paid, however, is $2.50 
each. Payment is made 15th of month following 
publication.” 
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Are You Addicted to Literary Abulia? 


Abulia, according to Webster, is an inability to decide. Applying this unfortunate con- 
dition to the desire to sell manuscripts or to learn how to write them so that they will be 
salable—‘‘Where should I go?’ is the most natural question in the world. It isn’t difficult 
to answer, however. 

If you are a regular reader of this magazine, you must have noted the unfailing regularity 
with which I have advertised, month after month and year after year, ACTUAL RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS, both in my Criticism and Sales Service and in my Profes- 
sional Collaboration Service. If, on the other hand, you are a new reader of this magazine, 
I shall be glad to send you actual photographs of such recent letters from clients, for I receive 
them daily. They are letters thanking me for criticisms such as their writers never knew could 
be had; letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that has secured an 
editorial position. 

The following, received recently, are typical: 

“Following your criticism of my first story, | revamped the second one I ever 
wrote, and sold it to Street & Smith.” (*) 

“Your criticisms were lessons in story-writing . . . Two weeks ago, I was asked 
to become assistant editor of the magazine.”’ (*) 

“I absorbed more practical knowledge while writing the Professional Collabora- 
tion story with you than from anything I ever tried—and I had completed two 
‘Courses’ and read a lot of books before I tried your Service.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 
My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately) : 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee to accompany Mss. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission charged on sales is 10% 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “‘Course,’’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. Although I am called 
upon to do a tremendous amount of work in this Service, the terms are surprisingly low and 
convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payments. 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 
All testify to the value of this Service to any one striving for literary success. 

This service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY P. 0. Box 2602-N 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Author of == 67 «= 
“Landing The Editers’ Checks”. .......scecceee $3.00 Postpaid 
i CU ef rer ee $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress .of Spears” (a Novel)............+-+: $2.50 Postpaid 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 
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NEW IN CONCEPTION....NEW IN DESIGN....NEW IN PURPOSE 


STERLING in design . . . beautiful, compact and 
light... A “‘portable’’ typewriter in weight and 
convenience. 


STERLING in action . . . as smooth, rapid, re- 
sponsive and sturdy as machines built strictly 


for professional use. 


STERLING 


in construction made with 


watchmaker precision, of finest materials, guar- 


anteed to the last tiny rivet. 


a 


A NEW STANDARD OF FINENESS IN TYPEWRITERS ... THE SMITH-CORONA. 


HE Smith-Corona sets a new standard in typewriters. 

Pick it up and your hands tell you it’s a portable. 

Sit down before it, close your eyes, run your hands 
over the keys and the controls—let your fingers type the 
first line that comes to mind and it will read something 
like this: 


“This is an amazing typewriter. It feels and 
works like a big machine. How has it been done?” 


The answer is in scientific balance, which gives solidity — 
and in skillful designing which provides complete roomines3 
in compact size. 

Rugged and versatile, not one feature has been sacrificed to save 
weight. It is speedy, responsive and accurate—a truly universal 
typewriter for personal and business use. 

An entirely new noiseless shift, and the new “piano-key” touch 
enable hour after hour of use without effort. Every feature reflects 
the combined skill and experience of L C Smith and Corona 
designers. Tabulator, of course. With traveling case, priced 


only at $65. 


ot 


WE INVITE YOU TO TRY the Smith- 
Corona for a week in your home. Your 
local dealer is listed under ‘‘Corona’”’ in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. Or send 
coupon for more complete description. 


L C SmitH & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 16-K, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Send information about the new 


Smith-Corona. 
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